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** Spring-cleaning starts to-day! Spring-cleaning 
starts to-day!”’ 


—By courtesy of Hoppy Variety. 
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Britannica 
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Encyclopedia 
Britannica brings 
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greatest publishing feat of all 

To make Britannica easy for 
YOU to own, there is the monthly 
subscription plan Post coupon 
TO-DAY for fullest details 


rincyclopaedia Britannica 
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Really a 


Mediterranean People ? 


SEAN O FAOLAIN 


HERE is a lot of truth in Salvador 
de Madariaga’s speculation that 
the Irish are really a Mediter- 
ranean people, and even more truth 
in his sly suggestion that much of 
our racial sourness comes from the 
secret knowledge that we are far 
more anglicised than we ever care to 
admit, and can do nothing about it. 
I know that whenever I cross the 
Italian frontier I feel I have come 
home, and that among the hundreds 
of uncomfortable inhibitions that fall 
from me is the domination of that 
English way of life which we Irish 
call Irish. In Italy I have often felt: 
“Why, oh why, weren’t we con- 
quered by the Italians (or the 
French, or even the Spanish) and 
given their way of life, instead of 
this second-hand Saxon suit that fits 
us like one!” 
This is, surely, the core ox it all: 


that every race, like every man, has 
a nuclear instinct or concept of life 
personal to itself, and that nine- 
tenths of its job is to fashion an 
elaborate vessel to hold and display 
this instinctive attitude—a_ vessel 
that, when fashioned, we will call a 
racial cultural pattern, a racial art of 
living. We Irish have not done this. 


E took over from England its 

laws, language, food, dress, archi- 
tecture, games, even its literary tra- 
dition, almost everything except its 
religion. We adapted these things as 
much as we could, but we had 
to have them because the English 
had stripped us of everything of our 
own, and they are our veneer now; 
tough, hard, useful, sourly cherished 
because useful. But scratch an Irish- 
man and you find an Irishman. The 
unfulfilled atavistic instinct is there 


Condensed from The Bell 
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all the time, though overtly we are 
so anglicised that Englishmen are 
sometimes taken aback to find be- 
neath the familiar exterior the irre- 
deemable Celt. 

Land any one of us in Italy and 
we go all native; back to the womb. 
Italy is the nearest thing to what we 
might have been and still would like 
to be. 

It takes us quite a while to find 
out that we are not Italians. At first 
we are enchanted by the Catholicism 
of Italy. The essential things of life 
seem to us to be ordered there by the 
right philosophy. 

Our joy in being Catholics in Italy 
is like the joy of breathing, some- 
thing one does not think about at all. 
And then, just as we have been feel- 
ing flawlessly happy in the company 
of a people simultaneously radiant 
with the joy of this good Life that 
is, and a deep faith in an even more 
joyous Life to come, we find our- 
selves hit by a sudden squall of 
squeamishness. 

On such occasions an Irishman 
might well feel a tremor of fear. 
Could it, he may think, by any 
chance, be a small portion of Eng- 
lish Puritanism that has, all unbe- 
knownst, accompanied him to Italy 
like a mouse in his suitcase? And 
yet old civilisations do breed cor- 
ruption as well as grace. Wines can 
be kept too long. I prefer the Cathd- 
licism of France. I believe French- 
men know more about religion, and 
wine. 


WE do well to remember the differ- 


ences between the Latin races. 
The French look crookedly enough 
at the more orgiastic forms of Italian 
and Spanish religiosity. The Spanish 





[* ‘s wpossible to talk about 

the Latin countries as if they 
could all be bottled in one set of 
generalisations. The Catholicism 
of Italy is not quite the same 
thing as the Catholicism of 
France; the Italian approach to 
sex is mot the same as the 
French; the lack of social con- 
science in Spain must astonish 
a Frenchman; there is anti- 
clericalism in every Latin coun- 
try that I know about; but it 
takes a somew/liat different form 
in each; each has a unique cul- 
tural pattern and way of life. 

To an Irishman I think the 
only thing which is equally and 
blissfully true of them all is that 
they are not Anglo-Saxon. 











and the Italians look just as askance 
at the more frank manifestations of 
the French attitude to Woman. It is 
not only a puritanical Englishman, 
or an infected Irishman, who feels 
that stiffening of the spine which 
goes with the feeling of being 
shocked when he beholds a row of 
men and women in a Paris café 
clinched in passionate embrace. 
Only twice have I seen public love- 
making in Italy, though, of course, 
one sees plenty of playful courtship. 
Educated Italians are always envy- 
ing the free way in which boys and 
girls mingle in Britain and America; 
no Italian boy dares, for instance, 
see a girl home unless he wishes to 
be instantaneously known as her ex- 
clusive choice; which is awkward in 
a country where a girl’s one protec- 
tion against unwelcome attentions is 
to be known as fidanzata—nobody 
else would ask her out afterwards. 
The Italians have a great dignity 
about sex. They treat it as a serious 





ARE 


business, a grave business, a business 
as we Irish do, except that they re- 
joice in this serious business and we 
are terrified of it. But if we would 
only be as natural about it as they 
are, this, I feel, is how we, too, would 
behave. We would frankly admire, as 
we probably secretly do, the sort of 
women they admire and whose rich, 
procreative beauty they love to dis- 
play at every opportunity. We love 
their animal adoration of children. 


[TALY takes Ireland farther. We boast 

that we have no respect for the 
Law; a hangover from our rebelly 
days, a poor and timid self-compen- 
sation for having, in fact, taken over 
Lor an’ Order holus-bolus. For what 
is our timid dodgery compared with 
an Italian’s magnificently total con- 
tempt for all rules and regulations 
without exception! And is there 
anything so foolish as the legend 
which the English have profitably 
propagated amongst us and about us 
—the myth that we love fighting? 
(We enjoy quarrelling, a totally dif- 
ferent thing.) 

With what relief this priggish load 
of nonsense falls from our shoulders 
when we observe the cold-blooded, 
unenthusiastic and generally can- 
tankerous attitude of the French to 
all war; the utter dismay with which 
the Italian faces it, and the delighted 
agility with which he drops it. We 
no more like fighting than Shaw’s 
Bluntschli did in Arms and the 
Man, which the English—for whom 
war is, or was, of necessity, a great 
and glorious adventure—at once 
scornfully turned into a musical 
comedy, The Chocolate Soldier. It 
seems to me that the Italians and the 
Spanish are civilised in that they kill 


WE REALLY A MEDITERRANEAN 


PEOPLE? 





WAS amazed at the Brazilians’ 

approach to religion. While 
religious ceremonies—sermons, 
confessions and the singing of 
hymns—were in progress a large 
fireworks display was held in 
the open-air enclosure. 

It is typical of the Latins’ love 
of colour and sound that they 
express their religious fervour 
in this way. Religion seems so 
bound up with their daily lives 
that they cannot divorce it from 
their recreation. 

While the sermons continued 
the Brazilians, young and old, 
men and women and even chil- 
dren, who had come from all 
over Brazil for the National 
Eucharistic Congress, stood 
around under the _ gaily lit 
mangoo trees and drank the 
native Guarana and other soft 
drinks. 

The crowd appeared orderly 
and quiet, yet it more resembled 
a day in Croke Park than a reli- 
gious ceremony. 

—DorotHy O’FARRELL in the 

Irish Catholic. 











with pleasure only for passion and 
cash. 

The Latin spirit throws a deep 
light into our souls; it exposes our 
own truth to us. It makes us, for in- 
stance, admit with the relief of con- 
fession that we are not truthful at all. 
We are a cynical people, but we are 
half-afraid to be cynical until we 
mingle with the Italians. 

We are, I truly believe, an artistic 
people, a people who like colour; but 
have you ever seen an Irish soldier, 
an Irish policeman? They are slavish 
copies of the English pattern. Our 
sailors dare to carry a red bob on 
top of their caps. It is the one soli- 
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tary touch of colour in all our non- 
fighting forces. Land us on the Con- 
tuunent and we drink up its colour as 
a thirsty plant drinks water. 


Compare the Latin idea of the 

gentleman with the northern idea. 
That, too, is a very fine idea, some- 
times a noble ideal—one thinks of 
Sir Philip Sydney; but the core of 
it, when all is said and done, is pro- 
perty, position, the hierarchical out- 
look de haute en bas. It is a revela- 
tion to move about Italy with an 
Italian nobleman—a hereditary noble, 
not one of those half-million conti 
and dei conti and late comers to the 
purple with political or purchased 
titles. Such a man—he may be by 
the sea in summer, dressed in old 
blue jeans and rope sandals—will 
talk to the fishermen in the trattoria 
with absolute simplicity, both com- 
pletely at their ease, and though it 
wll be evident to everybody that he 
is a Somebody neither side will give 
the least sign of their awareness of 
the practical distinctions between 
them. 

This is quite different from the 
rather aggressive friendliness, that 
assertive egalitarianism which is not 
egalitarian at ail, adopted by other 
races towards poorer foreigners. It 
is an art, so old now as te be second- 
nature, sO instinctive now that it 
might be mistaken for Arcadian 
innocence. It is only when we turn 
from Latin life to Latin painting or 


architecture, that we realise how 
deliberate it all is. 

Here, at last, one comes up against 
the one unacceptable anomaly in the 
Latin way of life. I approach it via 
the one generalisation which holds 
true for all the Latin countries: that 
anti-clericalism is rife in all of them. 
This is not just that sort of sparring 
that goes on in every army between 
the rankers and the brass hats, and 
which sensible Catholics, priests and 
laity, take for granted, perhaps even 
welcome as a healthy sign of intellec- 
tual independence. 

Why should Communism thrive 
in countries historically rooted in 
Catholicism and wilt in a country 
like England, now basically Pro- 
testant? 


‘Turn sadly from the warmth, in- 

difference, ruthlessness and indis- 
cipline of the South to the intellect 
and the conscience of Catholic 
France. For while Italy welcomes, 
France challenges; which is not quite 
so comfortable. 

Italy takes our pleasures farther; 
France takes our problems farther, 
the one Latin country in which 
there is a vital Catholic intellect. 
Italy may be a joy to Irishmen; she 
is also a warning to us. And so, we 
go from one to another, and wish we 
could make a synthesis of them all: 
a restlessness that 1s, I suppose, in 
the nature of life, part of Adam’s 
curse. 


Owl D 


MAN should never be ashamed to own he has been in the 
wrong, which is but saying, in other words, that he is 
wiser today than he was yesterday. 


—JONATHAN SWIFT. 





What foreign experts declared impossible has been done 


Steel—Made in Cork 
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RELAND’S industrial development 

has been mainly in the field of 

light, secondary industries and 
these, especially when they are based 
on agriculture or other raw materials 
which can be produced at home, are 
regarded as the best suited to the 
country’s economy. 

In recent years, however, the need 
has been recognised for the estab- 
lishment of certain basic industries, 
such as cement and steel, whose pro- 
ducts are essential in almost every 
phase of industrial activity, and im- 
ports of which are usually among the 
first to cease in times of international 
emergency. 

It was with a view to ensuring Ire- 
land’s basic needs of steel that the 
Government, in 1947, sponsored the 
formation of Irish Steel Holdings, 
Limited, which took over from a 
firm that had gone into liquidation a 
plant at Hauibowline, an island off 
Cork Harbour. The decision was 
spurred by the experience of the war 
years, when Irish industry suffered a 
serious shortage of steel due to the 
demand for munitions and other war 
materials in those countries which 
were the normal suppliers. 

In its seven years of operations, 
Irish Steel has proved conclusively 
that it can justify the reason for its 
establishment—the securing of essen- 
tial steel supplies in case of emer- 





PRopuctiOn in Haulbowline is 

by the Siemens-Martin open- 
hearth process, the charge being 
about fifty tons of pure scrap, 
coke and limestone. To obtain 
the high temperature necessi- 
tated by the use of unmixed 
scrap, both the gas and the air 
are pre-heated before entering 
the two furnaces by means of 
heat absorbed from the waste 
gases in the furnace regenera- 
tors. Combustion takes place 
above the furnace across the 
hearth. At the melting stage— 
about 1,600 C.—fluorspar is 
added to give fluidity to the slag. 

Besides casting the steel, the 
Haulbowline mills also roll it, and 
the firm has designed its own 
special light (3 cwt.) ingots, which 
are rolled direct into bars, thus 
dispensing with the blooming 
process. Production is over 500 
tons a week from eleven or 
twelve casts, and two-shift pro- 
duction is worked in the rolling 
mill. 











gency. But it has done more. It has 
developed into an eflicient industry, 
supplying the total home demand 
for mild steel merchant bars of low 
and medium carbon content in 
rounds, flats, squares and angles in 
the popular sizes. The company is 
now considering the installation of a 


Condensed from The Statist, London 
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mill to supply the sheet steel require- 
ments of the home market. 


iz industry is competing against 

British and Continental producers 
whose raw material costs are much 
lower and it is protected to the ex- 
tent of 374 per cent. ad valorem on 
imports from the Continent and 
25 per cent. from Britain. 

There is no form of State subsidy 
as obtains in Britain; the only finan- 
cial link with the central exchequer 
is a State guarantee of £300,000 over- 
draft. This has never been exceeded 
and the net profit for 1952 was 
£65,000. 

The Haulbowline mills are achiev- 
ing what foreign experts declared 
was an impossibility—the produc- 
tion from 100 per cent, scrap of steel 
conforming to British standard speci- 
fications in the ordinary gas-fired 
regenerative furnace. This is believed 
to be a unique achievement. The 
method was employed in Germany 
for a time but was discontinued 
after the outbreak of the last war. 

The normal method, in which pig 
iron or ore is mixed with the charge, 
does not produce better steel, but 
the process is not so difficult as that 
of using unmixed scrap, which, be- 
sides, demands a furnace heat some 
100 degrees higher. It is claimed, in 
fact, that the resmelting of the un- 
mixed scrap produces steel of greater 
tensile strength. 

The plant covers six to eight acres 
of the sixty-six acre island, and has 
its own deep wharf taking vessels up 


to 1,000 tons, which unload the raw 
material direct into the premises. 


AL" the scrap and coke is obtained 

in the Republic, and of the other 
raw materials dolomite and limestone 
are quarried in the county and fluor- 
spar is obtained elsewhere in Ireland. 
Manganese and furnace bricks of 
manganesite and silica must be im- 
ported, 

The plant at present employs about 
350 workers, all of whom were re- 
cruited locally and fully trained in 
three years. Their output compares 
favourably with the highest recorded 
in any country. 

With the general shortage of steel 
in the past few years, when costly 
Belgian steel was the only supply 
available, the building programme in 
Ireland would have been critically 
affected had home-produced steel not 
been availabie. 


HAvLBow ine also supplies the bulk 

of the steel used in the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery, for 
which the demand in Ireland is 
naturally high. 

It is evident from the success 
achieved in a few years that the steel 
industry, small though it is in com- 
parison with those in more indus- 
trialised countries, can supply Ire- 
land’s essential needs and secure the 
country from a repetition of the ex- 
perience during the war when under- 
takings of vita! importance were de- 
layed through the cessation of steel 
imports. 


Gwe od 


NEXT to knowing when to seize an opportunity, the most 
important thing in life is to know when to forgo an 
advantage. 


—DISRAELI. 





The author is an Associate Professor of History at Harvard 


Church Builders of the U.S. 


OSCAR HANDLIN 


y the end of the 18th century, 

American Catholics had outlived 

prejudices earlier directed against 
them. They then constituted a com- 
munity that was small in size but 
well-established and secure in social 
position. Composed primarily of the 
native-born, the Church’ counted 
among its communicants some of 
the wealthiest merchants and planters 
in the country. 

The only consequential immigrant 
group at first were the French, who 
wielded an influence disproportion- 
ate to numbers because the 
community was served largely by 
French clergymen displaced by the 
revolution in France. Yet these had 
no significant difficulties with the 
native Catholics, for they shared a 
common point of view; indeed, 
American priests were generally 
trained in French seminaries, and it 
had earlier seemed possible that a 
subject of Louis XVI would become 
the first American bishop. 

In the course of the 19th century, 
however, immigration added to the 
Catholic population a mass of new 
communicants that quickly over- 
shadowed the original body. Coming 
from parts of Europe historically dis- 
tant and separate from each other, 
from the western coast of Ireland to 
the eastern slopes of the Carpathians, 
the newcomers brought with them 
different and decided notions as to 


their 


what was the proper form of the 
Church, wished each to perpetuate 
the unique qualities of the religious 
life they had practised at home. 
Soon thereafter, the full impact of 
the great migration transformed 
American Catholicism. Church mem- 
bership became overwhelmingly Irish 
in composition, and Irish-Americans 
assumed some of the most distin- 
guished places in the hierarchy in the 
United States. By the middle of the 
19th century Catholicism showed a 
pronounced Hibernian cast. 


HE scattered parishes still pre- 

dominantly native American or 
French fought in vain to retain their 
autonomy and distinctiveness. The 
battle was fought out over the effort 
of the laity to retain a determining 
voice in the management of church 
property and thus indirectly of re- 
ligious affairs. 

The bishops won. They were 
bound to win, for they had the de- 
voted support of the mass of their 
Irish communicants, to whom the 
issue was simply that of whose 
churches these were to be. 


SOME native Catholics, particularly 
converts, regarded the Irish charac- 


ter of the Church as a positive 
impediment and claimed that Catho- 
licism could only be attractive to 
native Protestants in the United 


Condensed from The Uprooted (London: Watts & Co. 15/-) 
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States if it adapted itself to local 
conditions. This point of view also 
gained some adherents among the 
second generation, among the chil- 
dren of the immigrants who had 
never lived the life of religion in the 
Old World, who were impatient of 
their fathers’ ways, and who valued 
the approval of the American society 
within which they had grown up. 

These were all faithful Catholics, 
unwilling to deviate in the least from 
the Church’s dogmas. Yet inevitably 
Americanisation involved kinds of 
compromises. There was a wish to 
minimise the points of contention 
with other Americans: perhaps the 
parochial and the public school could 
be reconciled; perhaps a formula 
could be found to make room within 
Catholic social doctrines for Ameri- 
can democracy and liberalism; per- 
haps the Church could itself partici- 
pate in or encourage the movements 
for human amelioration that so 
absorbed people in the United States. 

Within the hierarchy were some 
supporters of such views, notably 
Archbishop Gibbons of Baltimore, 
Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, and 
Bishop Spaulding of Peoria. Their 
most striking achievement was the 
creation of The Catholic University 
of America, at Washington, an insti- 
tution that was to be free of the con- 
trol of the bishop of any specific 
diocese, that was not to be bound 
to any particular teaching Order, 
and that was to provide the scholarly 
leadership for the new developments 
in American Catholicism. 


WITHIN the hierarchy were also the 
bitter cpponents of the American 
idea, among them Archbishop Cor- 


rigan of New York and Bishop 





ROUGH the first three decades 

of the 19th century the situa- 
tion of the Catholic Church re- 
mained in balance. The native 
Catholics had the advantages of 
respectability and wealth, they 
added to their strength by occa- 
sional conversions from among 
Protestants and by recruiting the 
children of immigrants. But they 
could still hardly hold their 
own. With few facilities for 
training priests, there was 
always a shortage of American 
clergymen. 

The Irish, on the other hand, 
had behind them the potent re- 
sources of an immigration that 
mounted steadily in volume, and 
that brought to the New World 
not only an ever-larger flock of 
communicants, but also their 
pastors, made available from the 
Old Country. Already in the 
1830’s Irish mames were pro- 
minent in the priesthood, al- 
though not yet among the 
bishops. 











McQuaid of Rochester. Unrelenting 
in their hostility, they fought every 
innovation, and saw their resistance 
crowned with success in 1899 when 
the Pope condemned what he called 
the doctrines of Americanism, in the 
Bull, Testem Benevolentia. The 
Supreme Pontiff thus assured the 
victory of the conservative wing and 
with it the continued dominance of 
the Irish in the Church. 


Very likely that victory would, in 

any case, have come; for at that 
very time the Americans were being 
driven to close ranks with the Irish 
against a greater threat to them both. 
Immigration from Germany, from 
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Italy, and from eastern Europe was 
bringing to the New World newer 
groups of Catholics, groups which 
each insisted on recognition. The 
desire of so many different people to 
see re-created the precise forms of 
their old churches seemed, for a 
while, a menace to the whole Catho- 
lic order in the United States. 
The earliest German Catholics had 
established themselves with relative 
ease. Arriving at the same time as 
the Irish, they settled either on farms 
or in sections of the cities where they 
could create German parishes. There 
were, in fact, a few German bishops. 
But the Germans who came later 
in the century found a more com- 
plicated situation. Settling in cities 
where the Irish were already domi- 
nant, they had trouble setting up 
churches of their own, often found 
the bishops unsympathetic or hos- 
tile. That was the burden of the 
complaint thirty-two German priests 
addressed to the Pope in 1884. 


"THE Italians judged their situation 

more calamitous still. Arriving 
towards the end of the century, they 
moved into residential districts that 
in most cities had formerly been 
occupied by the Irish. With the in- 
tense desire of all peasants, the 
Italians longed to reconstruct their 
old village churches. They were 
Catholics, but the Catholic churches 
they found in the neighbourhoods 
they occupied were Irish and not 
Italian—as different from what was 
familiar to the newcomers as the 


chapels of the 
Methodists. 

The result was a struggle, parish 
by parish, between the old Catholics 
and the new, a struggle that involved 
the nationality of the priest, the 
language to be used, the saints’ days 
to be observed. 

In this contest, the attitude of the 
bishops was critical. And there was 
the greatest grievance of all, for by 
the 1890’s the hierarchy was almost 
entirely of Irish descent. 


Episcopalians or 


ONCERN with these problems was 
widespread; but a solution was 

painfully hard to come at. The most 
radical proposal was advanced in 
1890 in the Lucerne Memorial, a 
document drawn up under the in- 
fluence of Peter Paul Cahensly. 

Cahensly, a German interested in 
the fate of his coreligionists in 
America, suggested that the diocese 
in the United States be based not on 
geography but on nationality. Instead 
of following the traditional territoria] 
divisions, the Irish, Germans, and 
Italians were each to have their own 
parishes which would then fall into 
separate Irish, German, and Italian 
hierarchies. Thus the shock of migra- 
tion would be eased for Catholics 
and the dangers of loss of faith min- 
imised. 

Against this scheme 
and American bishops 
secure a condemnation from the 
Vatican which saw in it an implicit 
denial of the fundamental Catholicity 
of the Church. 


the Irish 
united to 


CWS ® 


(PPRESSION makes wise men mad; but the distemper is 
still the madness of the wise, which is better than the 
sobriety of fools. 


—EDMUND BuRKE. 
































“J think I mentioned that I didn’t want to find you still here next 
time I passed this way... .” 





Many injuries on the football field could easily be avoided 
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DEQUATE and consistent train- 
A ing is necessary if muscle and 

ligament injuries are to be 
avoided by footballers. Sudden and 
violent strains put upon the major 
joints of the body involve heavy 
tasks for the soft parts that guard 
the joints. No bandages or straps, nor 
indeed any form of protective 
mechanism, can take the place of 
fully-trained muscles. 

Training should be designed to 
strengthen and tone the muscles re- 
quired in the game. In this respect 
it should be noted that for Rugby 
training in running and passing, 
jumping and shoving, is much 
superior to physical jerks or gym- 
nasium work. Touring teams have 
found to their cost that gymnastics 
and physical jerks on board ship 
were of little assistance in the pre- 
vention of injuries. However, in order 
to protect the shoulder from twists 
and strains, there can be no doubt 
that punch ball, medicine ball and 
boxing exercises are most efficacious. 

By the amateur, this matter of 
training is sometimes looked upon as 
something that has to be done “ when 
the cup is coming wn.” This is a 
mistake. A fortnight’s serious train- 
ing at the beginning of the season 


tnt Get 


J. OCONNELL, M.D., M.Cu. 


"THERE is no “ pep me ” that 

is of any use. Various sub- 
stances have been tried, particu- 
larly in the U.S.A. Most of these 
drugs are transient and illusory 
in their effects. They may abolish 
initial fatigue, but the violent 
exercise causes their rapid 
elimination and the after-effects 
are sometimes troublesome. Most 
of them lead to unbalanced judg- 
ment in a game that requires 
alertness. They have no place in 
a game like Rugby. 

If a team had the courage to 
have it, the very best “ reviver” 
at half-time is acup of hot sweet 
tea. Recently, an Italian touring 
team demanded and had their 
tea at half-time in Lansdowne 
Road. Their play in the second 
half appeared to substantiate the 
claim for the powers of this 
beverage ! 








when the evenings are long would 
be of far greater value to players in 
the prevention of avoidable injuries. 


AN injured player generally requires 

a week or ten days’ training before 
he returns to the game after his re- 
covery. This is too often forgotten, 
and usually leads to further injury. 


Condensed from the Fournal of the Irish Medical Association 
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Muscle pulls occur with greater 
frequency among three-quarters and 
sprinters than amongst the forwards. 
These muscle pulls occur usually 
towards the end of the season, when 
the players are trained. The injury 
generally happens rather early in a 
game, particularly if the day is cold. 
There can be little doubt that the 
player who has to accelerate and 
swerve violently needs fully- att 
thigh and calf muscles. 

Cold certainly lowers their effi 
ciency, and may result in part of the 
muscle not taking the strain or react- 
ing too violently, thus causing some 
fibres to rupture. It is necessary to 
make sure that thigh and calf muscles 
are fully warmed up before taking 
the field. Trainers of professional 
“ Soccer” teams have the dressing- 
room seats fitted with heating 
apparatus. When the players are 
dressed for the field they remain sit- 
ting for at least five minutes on 
these heated seats; a further two or 
three minutes are devoted to vigorous 
massage of the thigh and calf 
muscles; this is followed by skipping 
or hopping exercises for another 
four or five minutes. These methods 
cut down muscle tears to a minimum. 

It is further advised that backs, 
particularly, should train in track- 
suits or old flannel trousers during 
routine running in cold winter even- 
ings. The sprinter takes great care in 
warming up even in the height of 
summer, and keeps on his warm track 
trousers until the last minute before 
the race. Rugby players would do 
well to take a lesson in this regard. 


[IN the early forms of Rupby foot- 


stress was laid upon 
and “hacking” 


ball great 
“ scrummaging ” 


(kicking shins). In those days giving 
the ball to the backs was looked upon 
almost as a sign of weakness. Con- 
sequently, most injuries occurred to 
the legs and to the head. Early 
photographs reveal that players 
favoured the knickerbocker type of 
“togs,” and the heavy appearance of 
the lower leg in the pictures indi- 
cated that it was usually well pro- 
tected by the wood and leather shin- 
guards. The scrum-cap came into 
favour somewhat later. 

My own analysis of injuries in 
modern Rugby show that leg injuries 
with over 33 per cent., and head in- 
juries at 19 per cent., are still of serious 
proportions. Of the head injuries 
almost half are due to facial and fore- 
head cuts and hzmatomata and in- 
juries of the ears. It has been my ex- 
perience that the elaborate scrum- 
cap, tied with tape under the chin, 
has not given all the protection 
claimed for it. 

The time has come for all forwards 
to wear some form of protective 
head-band. The most useful and 
practical is that called the “ sweat- 
band.” This is made from broad 
elastic and is applied around the 
head, protecting the forehead and 
partially covering the upper portion 
of the ears. It has the advantage that 
it can be easily and quickly adjusted 
and affords adequate protection. It 
prevents violent twisting and folding 
of the ear which may rupture the 
cartilage and cause serious haemato- 
mata. 


OWER limb injuries make up the 
highest percentages of all in- 
juries in the game. Knee and ankle 
injuries account for 24 per cent. of 
all the injuries. The prevention of 
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avoidable knee injuries can only lie 
in more vigorous training. 

The game does not require, nor in- 
deed is it suggested, that the heavy 
protection worn by the American 
footballer is either necessary or desir- 
able. 

Inquiry has shown that knee in- 
juries make up a big proportion of 
all injuries, even where such pro- 
tection is worn. In the case of the 
ankle, however, I consider that much 
greater protection may be given to 
players. This protection lies in the 
suitable choice and the proper care 
of the Rugby football boot. 


Rvucsy today is designed to allow of 

much more running with the ball, 
and concentration is laid upon the 
work of the backs. This in turn has 
led to a phenomenon which has 
shown itself most prominently in 
injuries in the shoulder region. 
Analysis shows that 18 per cent. of 
all injuries to the body occur in the 
shoulder region. 

I have encouraged players (parti- 
cularly backs) to wear a simple pro- 
tective device which has proved ex- 
tremely efficient in the prevention of 
shoulder injuries. It consists of a pad 
of half-inch sorbo rubber, roughly 
eight inches long by six inches wide, 
fitted into a pocket on the inside of 
the jersey over the shoulder region. 
This pocket extends from the outer 
third of the clavicle to about five 
inches below the point of the 
shoulder along the arm. The sorbo 
pads are easily placed in the pockets 
before a game and may be easily re- 
moved. They have one advantage 
which is appreciated by players ir 
that they are not noticeable, and do 
not tend to give that “ gladiator ” ap- 
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pearance which is the 


American footbaile;. 


typical of 


WHEN one considers the violent 

running and tackling that occur 
in Rugby football it must seem a 
matter of surprise to the uninitiated 
that the game should be played on 
a field on which there are e:ght rigid 
and unyielding obstructions. I refer 
to the four goalposts and the four 
corner flags. In some countries, par- 
ticularly in New Zealand, the goal- 
posts are very heavily padded, whilst 
nearer home the corner flags and, in- 
deed, the touch flags, which are not 
normally on the field of play, are 
made of a yielding rubber or similar 
springing material. 

The more serious injuries may 
occur where a corner flag breaks as 
a player is flung heavily on it. A per- 
foration of the chest or abdomen or 
the loss of an eye may occur from 
this kind of accident. One of our 
most prominent International for- 
wards in recent years was almost im- 
paled during an International match 
through the breaking of a touch flag, 
the sharp spike tearing his abdominal 
skin for over two inches. The time 
has now come for the provision of 
less dangerous corner flags and, if 
necessary, padding of the goalposts. 
We should not wait until a serious 
or fatal accident occurs before under- 
taking these precautions. 

Rugby Union football! is an 
amateur game and it is designed for 
sportsmen who accept any knocks 
that are going in the spirit of the 
game. However, without any undue 
interference with either the spirit or 
the rules of the game, protection 
against many avoidable injuries can 
be achieved. 
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Diamonds Under a Tree 


ALL BECAUSE OF A BAOBAB TREE, 500 

women a week send offers of 
marriage to a bachelor in Central 
Africa. Behind this curious circum- 
stance lies the greatest romance of 
wealth in our times, perhaps one of 
the most fantastic stories of faith in 
any time. 

John Williamson was born in 
Montreal, the son of a Canadian lum- 
berman of Irish descent. 

At McGill University he took a 
degree in science, specialised in 
geology, and followed one of his pro- 
fessors out to South Africa in search 
of diamonds. 

He went north to Tanganika, hav- 
ing saved up enough money to last 
him for about four years. He left 
South Africa in 1934 and in 1938 he 
was still searching, but he had nar- 
rowed his search. 

Then on an evening in the March 
of 1940 he was camped at the foot 
of a baobab tree. 

Williamson was digging doggedly 
in the soil near those roots when his 
native boy spotted something glisten- 
ing in the gravel. 

And straight away, six years of 
toil and fever, of hunger and frus- 
tration, were forgotten—for John 
Thorburn Williamson had found the 
richest diamond mine in the world. 

—Times Pictorial. 


New Master 


FAMOUS HORSEMAN HAS TAKEN 
over the Mastership of a famous 
pack of hounds. Mr. Evan Williams 
of the “Gallant Tipps” rode Royal 


Mail to victory in the Grand 
National of 1937. Later he became 
a successful trainer, and his Kings- 
clere stables in Berkshire were widely 
known in racing circles. 

His greatest achievement as a 
trainer was the saddling of Supreme 
Court, which won the £25,322 King 
George and Queen Elizabeth Stakes 
in 1951. 

Mrs. Williams, wife of the new 
Master, was a successful racehorse 
owner in England. For the past few 
years they have lived at Knockaney 
Stud in Hospital, County Limerick. 

—The Sunday Independent. 


Sons of the Famous 


Giorcio Joyce, JAMES’S SON, IN- 

herited some semblance of his 
father’s glorious tenor voice, but 
Cyril McCormack, the son of the 
great tenor whom James Joyce might 
have rivalled, says ruefully that he 
inherited “neither the voice nor the 
brains.” The second statement is far 
from true, for Cyril McCormack, 
who inherited his father’s Papal title, 
is a competent engineer, a first-class 
yachtsman, and was for years a 
skilled driver of racing midget cars 
and speedboats. 

—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


Second Success Story 


Oy FOx, WHO USED TO MAKE £1,000 
a week as a dance band leader 
before the war, and who is now mak- 
ing a come-back after years in the 
doldrums owing to ill-health and 
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business troubles, is married to Eileen 
O’Donnell, a Dublin actress. “ She’s 
intelligent,” he said, “ and lovely, and 
she didn’t mind whether we sat 


down to dine on the whole works or 
a can of beans.” 
—The Sunday Chronicle. 


Very Late Vocation 


GREAT-GRANDFATHER HAS MADE HIS 

perpetual profession as a Stig- 
matine religious at the age of seventy- 
four. Five sons, a daughter, seven 
grand-children and two great-grand- 
children were in the Seminary 
Chapel in Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
as Brother John J. Henry, C.P.S., 
made his final profession. 

One of the sons, Father Thomas 
Henry, also of the Stigmatine Con- 
gregation, officiated and received his 
father’s vows. 

Brother Henry, a native of County 
Mayo, came to the Boston area in his 
youth and with his wife Anne reared 
nine children. 

After his wife’s death he sought 
permission to join the Stigmatines, 
and was finally granted a special 
dispensation to do so. 

—Irish News. 


Call Her Lucky ! 


CINEMA STAR, PATRICIA MORISON, 

has won success also on the stage, 
but her future promises to be in 
opera! 

Her father is English and her 
mother Irish—her name was Carson. 
Educated as an Episcopalian in New 
York, Patricia is now a Catholic. 

At a large charity function in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, 
she lost a religious relic, and it was 
found by Bob Hope. This brought 
him into contact with Miss Morison. 
She had by this time appeared as 
singer and actress in more than 
twenty Hollywood films and her 
name was well known. From talking 





The Pope from Cork 


N the Fellows’ Common Room 
of a Cambridge college, tw 
dons were discussing the condi- 
tion of some imprisoned nation- 
alist rebels in a West European 
country. “I expect the Pope will 
go there,” said one. A venerable 
Fellow broke in: “ But he never 

leaves Italy.” 

His error was understandable. 
In public places elsewhere mis- 
apprehension has often arisen 
from a too-audible employment 
of Eoin O’Mahony’s quaint but 
indefinably appropriate  sobri- 
quet. The legend is that Clon- 
gowes College boys, impressed 
by their brilliant contemporary’s 
plan for a secular career cul- 
minating in elevation to the 
highest spiritual office, acclaimed 
the aspirant in advance of the 
event. 

Eoin O’Mahony was born in 
Cork in 1904, a scion of an 
old and distinguished Munster 
family whose Wild Geese ex- 
patriates achieved eminence and 
dignities in the service of the 
Emperor and of the Kings of 
Spain and France. 

He left Cork’s University Col- 
lege as its most promising 
student; was quickly elected to 
the Auditorship of the Trinity 
College Historical Society, where 
he distinguished himself as a 
brilliant orator, and was called 
to both the Irish and the English 
Bars. 

—Irish Times 








with her Hope recognised her possi- 
bility on the stage and it was through 
him that she was auditioned for the 
leading réle in Kiss Me Kate, the 
musical comedy version of Shakes- 
peare’s The Taming of the Shrew. 














Ace Woman Reporter 


[‘_ 1937, while she was stage managing at the Aldwych Theatre, 

London, Dubliner Audrey Russell wrote to the B.B.C. Drama 
Department. In reply, Howard Rose, the Director, gave her what she 
remembers as a gruelling audition and, after a while, a small part. 

At that time Audrey Russell’s most obvious assets for radio were 
her beautiful voice and her gift for reading prose and verse at sight, 
a gift she had cultivated since childhood. Her early parts in the 
B.B.C. Drama Department had to be played in broken English, 
usually with a French accent! 

Soon, however, she graduated to major réles, as different in style 
as Desdemona in Othello and the tough heroines of Peter Cheyney’s 
detective serials. By the end of 1939, she had taken part in 100 
broadcast plays. 

She also wrote some radio sketches, mostly about Ireland. “ They 
were meant,” she says, “ to be after the style of Sean O’Casey, whom 
I greatly admired, but I’m afraid they were not, and all were re- 
jected.” They were, in any case, a side-line. 

This rich experience in the appreciation of words was of immense 
value to Audrey Russell in her new profession. On joining the B.B.C. 
staff as a reporteress, she went through an intensive course at the 
B.B.C. wartime school, where, incidentally, Gilbert Harding was 
one of her fellow-students. 

For their part, B.B.C. producers realised that Audrey had star 
quality as a reporter. It was evident from her early talks that she 
had the generous responsiveness, and the gift of words, that enabled 
her to describe the commonplace and the heroic with equal dis- 
tinction. In 1942, she started as the first woman Observer in Radio 
Newsreel. 

—CATHERINE DE LA ROCHE in Everybody’s. 











She played the part in New York by Tennessee Williams and Terence 

and so became famous in the Rattigan in New York and London, 

theatrical world. so dear old Shaun is introduced as 
—The Eastern Messenger. “Peter Glenville’s father.” 


—Radio Times. 

Shaun the Alias 
‘WAUN GLENVILLE TELLS ME HE Has C@Ptain of the Turf 

spent a lifetime being somebody (CAPTAIN FFRENCH DAVIS, OF THE 
else (apart from being pantomime’s Curragh, is about ninety, but he 
most famous Dame). When he was is still upright and brisk. 
a boy of ten he won the Clog Dancing Tall, gaunt, adorned with a pat- 
Championship of all Ireland—his riarchal beard, he is a well-known 
mother was then lessee of a Dublin turf personality and was an intrepid 
theatre, so he was known as “ Mrs. «amateur jockey. 
Glenville’s son.” He was sixty when he rode his 

Later, when topping the bill on last race—in France—which he won 
the English stage, he became referred after a neck-and-neck struggle 
to as “Dorothy Ward’s husband.” against a teenage rider. 
Now, his son Peter is producing plays —J. Doran O’REILY. 


. 





Is my love without fault ? 


For Bride and Bridegroom 


PERE RAOUL PLUS, S.J. 


nounced to her confessor that 

she was going to be married. 
Hers was a difficult character; gener- 
ous, but indomitably stubborn, and 
with a fondness for comfort which 
amounted to positive selfishness. The 
priest, having offered his congratu- 
lations, urged her to make a final 
effort before marriage to correct these 
faults. “ Oh,” said she, “ he will take 
me as I am.” 

“He,” of course, was the lucky 
young man. No doubt he would take 
her as she was, but he would have 
taken her more gladly if she had 
been what she ought to have been. 
Can there be true love where there 
is no effort to eliminate the defects 
which may displease? 

Allow me to cail the attention of 
those about to become engaged, to a 
certain Hindu fable about the crea- 


tion of woman. 
* * f 7 


Ox day a young woman an- 


Gr took the roundness of the 

moon and the litheness of the 
serpent, the clinging of the creeper 
and the trembling of the grass, the 
slenderness of the reed and the 
freshness of the rose, the lightness 
of the leaf and the smoothness of the 
peach, the soft glance of the deer 
and the fickleness of the wind, the 
weeping of the rain-cloud and the 
gayness of the sunshine, the shyness 
of the hare and the vanity of the pea- 


Condensed from Marriage (Dublin: 


cock, the softness of the down on 
the throat of the sparrow and the 
hardness of the diamond, the sugary 
sweetness of honey and the cruelty 
of the tiger, the coldness of snow and 
the warmth of fire, the chatter of the 
jay and the cooing of the dove .. . 
All these things He mingled together 
and out of them He made woman. 

She was gracious and alluring. 
And, finding her more beautiful than 
the ibis or the gazelle, God admired 
her exceedingly and was proud of 
His work; so He made a present of 
her to man. 


WEEK later man came to God in 

distress : “Lord, the creature whom 
You have given me is the plague of 
my life. She talks incessantly, and 
is ever complaining about nothing; 
she laughs and cries together; she is 
restless, exacting and fidgety; she is 
always running after me; she never 
gives me a moment’s rest. Please, 
Lord, take her back again, for I can- 
not live with her.” 

And God, like a good father, took 
her back again. But a week later man 
came to God again: “Lord, I am 
very lonely since you have taken that 
creature away from me. She used to 
sing and dance before me; and how 
entrancing was her glance when she 
looked at me out of the corner of 
her eyes, without turning her head! 
She used to play with me, and no 
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LOVE, they say, is blind. Very often what first attracts a man to a 
woman is by no means a quality of the highest order, and it 
would surely be very rash to arrive at a grave decision on grounds 


Two people meet who have never seen each other before; chance 


brings them together, heart speaks to heart, a few sentences are 


é 
| which may be quite superficial. 
é 
6 


the other, they fall in love; and three months later they are married. 
Such is tne progress of the romantic love-affair : introduction, con- 
versation, fascination, declaration, jubilation, preparation, celebra- 


tion. . 


Is it to be wondered at if, when it is too late, they find out that 
they are not made for each other? The most serious of all contracts 
has been entered into without reflection, and it is to be hoped that 
the romantic love-affair will not end in disaster: discussion, litiga- 


tion, separation ! 


| 
exchanged, neither takes the trouble to consider the character of | 
9 
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fruit upon the trees is so sweet as 
were her caresses. Please give her 
back to me, for I cannot live without 
her.” And God gave woman back to 
him. 


NOTHER week passed, and God 

frowned as He saw man approach- 
ing Him again, pushing the woman 
before him. “Lord,” he said, “I 
know not how it is, but I am certain 
that this creature gives me more 
annoyance than pleasure. Please take 
her back again.” 

Hearing these words, God was 
angry: “Man, go back to your hut 
with your companion, and try to put 
up with her. If I kept her, you would 
only come back again in a week, im- 
ploring Me to give her to you again.” 
And man went away. “ Unhappy 
creature that I am,” he said. “ With 
her I cannot live, and I cannot live 
without her.” 

* * * * 

“HAT fable contains pertinent advice 

for all brides and bridegrooms. 
The great charm of married life 
is that you have everything in 


common, not only the future which 
you have to live together, but the 
past also. Having nothing to hide in 
your life; being able to answer any 
question, being able, unasked, to 
show where you have had some 
pleasure, where you have had some 
sorrow, to give the names of any of 
your acquaintances, feeling that no 
pleasure, sorrow or person you may 
mention can occasion any embarrass- 
ment—What a joy this is, and how 
love is fostered by such a life! 
The correction of faults is only a 
negative process. More than that is 
necessary; you must perfect your- 
self. The degree of perfection which 
young men sometimes require of 
their future wives is so exalted, that 
one is tempted to ask whether such 
excellence can really be embodied in 
flesh and blood on this earth. 
Ozanam for a long time hesitated 
to marry, because he wondered 
whether God was calling him to join 
a religions Order. In the event of his 
marrying he desired that the woman 
of his choice should bring with her 
sufficient external charm not to 
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cause him to regret having married; 
“but above all she must have a noble 
soul, she must have great virtue, she 
must be greater than myself, so that 
she may draw me up and not drag 
me down; but at the same time she 
must have sympathy, so that I may 
not have to blush for my inferiority.” 


PERHAPS these demands are rather 

too exacting. But the examples I 
have quoted serve to show that the 
young man expects too much of his 
future wife. And what does the wife 
expect of the man she is to marry? 
A French newspaper asked the fol- 
lowing question: “ What qualities do 
you require in your future hus- 
band?” Four thousand, four hundred 
and seventy readers answered, and 
here is the list, in order of desir- 
ability, of the qualities required: He 
must be an optimist, tolerant, cheer- 
ful, generous, punctual, patient, or- 
derly, economical, a good character, 
loyal, hard-working. 

Without regarding this referendum 


as an infallible document, we may 
yet see in it a useful indication of 
what is required. Let young men 
who are about to marry examine 
their conscience; they are going to 
unite their lives with another life; 
have they acquired, or are they trying 
to acquire, the qualities that are 
necessary? And let them remember 
that this union is a lasting one. 

“ Marriage,” writes a_ worldly 
moralist, not without some truth, “ is 
difficult; it is an art. It is easy enough 
to love beforehand: you do not know 
each other. The difficulty is to love 
each other when you know each 
other. There can be no trickery then; 
you have to deserve the love that you 
demand of the other.” 

There is also some truth behind 
the story of the man who said: 
“Allow me to introduce myself; I 
am an old friend of the family; I 
knew your wife before she was 
married.” “Unfortunately for me,” 
replied the husband, “I only knew 
her afterwards.” 


CWT ® 


HERE are quotations from a medieval manual of etiquette 
written by an Italian Archbishop: 
“Do not grinde the teethe, to whistle, to make pitiful 


cries. . 


.. We must also beware we do not sing, and specially 


alone, if we have an untuneable voice, which is a common 
fault with moste men: and yet, hee that is of nature least 
apt unto it, doth use it moste,.. . 

“ Let a man take hede hee does not begrease his fingers so 
deepe that he befyle the napkins too much; for it is an ill 
sight to see it: neither 1s it good manner, to rub your 
gresie finger uppon the bread you must cate. And in 
like manner, to rise up where other men doe git and talke, 
and to walke up and downe the chamber, it is no point 
of good manner. . 

“ Theis fashions to, must be left, that some men use, do 
sing betwene the teeth or play the dromme with theire 
fingers, or shoofle theire feet: For these demeanours shewe 
that a body is carelesse of any man ells.” 





Was it Love or Shakespeare which inspired the remarkable romance 
between the great French composer and Harriet Smithson? 


fe 
Mek 


GERARD 


FY HE 150th anniversary of the 
| great romantic French com- 

poser, Hector Berlioz, a brilliant 
orchestrator whose instruments were, 
significantly enough, the flute and 
the guitar rather than the piano, and 
whose musical achievement is still 
keenly debated, recalls what he him- 
self named “ The grand drama of my 
life”—how he pursued and even- 
tually conquered the celebrated 
Shakespearean actress, Harriet Smith- 
son, from County Clare. 

He chased a sylph as elusive as 
any in his well-known Dance of the 
Sylphs, and was in love, we gather, 
as much with the characters she por- 
trayed as with the actress herself. 
For Shakespeare was always Ber- 
lioz’s guiding star, and even his set- 
tings of scenes from Goethe’s Faust 
are prefaced by quotations, not irom 
Goethe, but from Shakespeare. 

Harriet Smithson was born to 
theatrical parents in Ennis in 1800, 
her father having managed theatres 
at Waterford and Kilkenny. But 
when she was two years old she was 
adopted by the Rev. Dr. Barrett, who 
died nine years later causing her to 
be sent to a girl’s school in Water- 
ford. 


BOURKE 





RELAND was known to Berlioz 
through the poems of Thomas 
Moore, which he often set to 
music, and accounts given by 
his Irish friend, G. A. Osborne. 
His Irish wife died a hundred 


years ago. 











She began her theatrical career 
when only fifteen, appearing at the 
Crow Street Theatre in Dublin, and 
joined a Belfast touring company in 
the following year—about the same 
time as Berlioz, a precocious child 
of thirteen, already familiar with the 
works of Virgil (which on occasion 
drew tears from his sympathetic 
nature), was discovering the first 
beauties of music. 


[orp and Lady Castle-Coote recog- 

nised Harriet’s ability and found 
her an engagement at Drury Lane, 
where she appeared when eighteen. 
A contemporary report describes her 
as: “tall and well formed, with a 
handsome countenance, and a voice 
distinct rather than powerful.” 

Her brother was manager of an 
English theatre at Boulogne, so she 
had played in provincial France 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann broadcast 





BERLIOZ AND THE 


before her eventful appearance at the 
Paris Odéon in Hamlet in 1827. 
Apparently her strong Irish accent, 
that had hindered her progress in 
London, went unnoticed in Paris. In 
any case, young Beriioz was in no 
position to object, since he knew no 
English and had been won to 
Shakespeare through French trans- 
lations. 

From the cheapest gallery seats, 
the twenty-four-year-old composer 
gazed in admiration at Harriet Smith- 
son, while the Parisians applauded 
her fine portrayals. Years later he 
wrote of these memorable nights: “I 
dreamed ceaselessiy of Shakespeare 
and of the fair Ophelia, contrasting 
her splendid career and my own 
miserable obscurity, when all at once 
I rose up and determined that the 
light of my obscure name should 
flash up even to her where s! 
stood.” 

After much difficulty he succeeded 
in giving a concert of his own works, 
yet she did not even hear about it, 
so he had to adopt another plan. He 
would write a piece to be played in 
of the intervals of her last per- 

Juliet, though he 
doubted whether she would take 
much since she had com- 
pletely ignored his ardent letters. 


one 
formances as 


notice 


YVHEN Berlioz arrived at the theatre 

to rehearse the music which had, 
oddly enough, been accepted, he wit- 
nessed a scene he later described in 
his sparkling autobiography: “I 
came in just as the poor distracted 
Romeo carries Juliet off in his arms. 
As my eyes fell on the Shakespearean 
group I gave a loud cry and rushed 
out of the theatre, wildly wringing 
my hands. Juliet had seen and heard 
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me. I had frightened her, and 
asked the actors who were with 
to watch me, as she did not like the 
look of my eyes.” It was, in fact, the 
first time she had seen the sma.l, 
wiry, red-headed youth—hardly 
auspicious introduction. 

His next move was to 
Grand Symphony inspired by his 
love for the Irish Ophelia; 
would be present to hear it even if 
he had to fetch her by force. And 
so came about the magnificent 
Symphonie Fantastique, one of the 
greatest pieces of French music, and 
fantastic indeed in style and content, 
when we remember that it was writ- 
ten shortly after Beethoven’s Ninth. 

Berlioz called it Episodes in the 
Life of an Artist, and it amounted 
to a study of his own moments of 
fantasy. 


she 
her 


an 


and she 
: 


Wuat was the reason for this dis- 

illusion at the ciose of the sym- 
phony? In 1830 Harriet Smithson 
had returned to Paris, but the public, 
ever fickle, rejected her. And Ber- 
lioz, always true to his art, trans- 
formed her musically, yet knew that 
his symphony worthy of his 
prize. 

He then decided that the symp! 
would be presented along with 
sequel, the dramatic cantata, Léli 
too infrequently heard today—in her 
honour and, if he was not rewarded 
by her acceptance, it would be, he 
said, his “ farewell to art and life ”. 


was 


ON meeting a friend who knew 

Harriet Smithson slightly, Berlioz 
gave him box seats for the concert, 
imploring him to pass them on, 
plaining that her presence would add 
distinction. But she _ received 


ex- 


the 
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tickets in one of her frequent moods 
of despondency and asked: “ Was it 
likely that she could think of music 
at such a moment?” Her friends, 
however, were anxious to attend, or- 
dered a carriage and enticed her 
into it. While driving to the Con- 
servatoire, she saw Berlioz’s name 
as conductor, and shuddered. 

Being musical, she was profoundly 
moved by the symphony and won- 
dered whether in fact the composer 
loved her. But when, in the 
second half, the narrator in Lélio 
spoke these words she could doubt 
it no longer: “ Ah, could I but find 
her, this Juliet, this Ophelia whom 
my heart is ever seeking! Could I 
but drink to the full of that mingled 
bliss and sadness which true love 
creates, and on an autumn evening, 
cradled with her by the north wind 
upon some wild moor, sleep my last 
sleep in her beloved arms!” Yes, it 
must be true, he lived for her, and 
as her star waned, so his shone more 


still 


GHORTLY after this strange concert, 


Harriet Smithson had the mis- 
fortune to break a leg getting out of 
a carriage. Medical attention further 
depleted her small savings, and Ber- 
lioz organised a concert in her aid. 
Her fame can be judged by the fact 
that both Chopin and Liszt took part. 

‘hen during her recuperation, vic- 
tory came at last to Berlioz, but only 
after he had taken poison in her 
presence—making himself ill for 
days—and then declared that he 
would go for ever to Germany if re- 
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jected. Their wedding, backed solely 
by debts on both sides, took place 
at the British Embassy on October 3, 
1833. As Berlioz later wrote trium- 
phantly: “She was mine and I defied 
the world.” 

For a short time, the marriage was 
successful, and a son, Louis, was 
born in the following autumn. But 
soon they became irritable, over- 
powered by debt, since Harriet had 
lost her position on the stage, and 
Berlioz made little by his composi- 
tion and critical writings. 

Finally in 1840, they separated by 
mutual consent after seven years to- 
gether. One reluctantly reaches the 
conclusion that Berlioz, having won 
his prize, gradually lost interest, 
whereas she became more attached. 

The end came on March 3, 1854, 
when Harriet Smithson died at 
Montmartre, after spending the last 
four years of her life paralysed, and 
finally unable to speak. Although he 
married Marie Recio within a few 
months, Berlioz was inconsolable on 
losing his Ophelia, and cried out typi- 
cally: “Shakespeare, Shakespeare! 
Where art thou? He alone, of all in- 
telligent beings, could have under- 
stood me have understood us 
both. He alone could have looked 
with pity on two poor artists, at 
once loving and lacerating each 
other.” 

Of all the consoling messages he 
received, none touched him more 
than a simple note signed by Franz 
Liszt, which read: “She inspired 
you, you sang of her; her task was 
done.” 


Cw o 


r 


HE 


country. 


worst place in the world to find solitude is the 
Questiois grow there 


-—HORACE WALPOLE. 





In the rooms where Dail and Senate now meet, the Redcoats searched 
in vain for the gallant Lord Edward 


The Dramatic Story of Leinster 
House 


GERARD MacGOWAN 


/ THOSE who at one time advocated 

[ Tara as the site of an Irish Par- 

liament fortunately have not been 
taken seriously. 

Leinster House has tradition, 
Georgian graciousness and dignity, 
and a location that is ideal. 

The Fitzgerald family, who gave 
Dublin this ducal mansion, arrived 
in Ireland with the Normans in the 
12th century, and established their 
seat at Carton, adjacent to the lands 
now occupied by Maynooth College. 
When the twentieth Earl of Kildare, 
James Fitzgerald, decided to build a 
town house in 1745, he refused to 
follow the trend of the times and 
build where the people of fashion 
lived on the north side of the Liffey 
along Abbey Street, Capel Street, 
and around what is now Parnell 
Square. Instead he chose the Moles- 
worth Fields, rightly predicting that 
where the Earl of Kildare built his 
town house, fashion and _ society 
would follow, and they did. 

Richard Castle, who came to 
Ireland from Saxony early in the 
18th century, was the architect of this 
noble edifice, first known as Kildare 
House, and subsequently as Leinster 
House when the Earl was created 
Duke of Leinster in 1766. 

This first Duke, who died at the 


comparatively early age of fifty-one 
and was interred in Christ Church 
Cathedral, gave Dublin not only its 
present Parliamentary home, but 
deserves to be remembered also as 
the father of the Irish patriot, Lord 
tdward Fitzgerald, who was the 
fifth son of a family of seventeen 
children. The Duchess, and mother 
of this great family of seventeen 
Fitzgeralds, was the former Lady 
Emily Lennox, a sister of the Duke 
of Richmond. 


T was under William Robert, the 

second Duke of Leinster, that the 
House really saw gala times, and the 
gallants and ladies of the Dublin 
society of those days drove up in 
their coaches to attend the lavish 
balls and dinners given by this young 
man. 

He was succeeded in 1804 by 
Augustus Frederick, the third and 
last Duke of Leinster to occupy the 
house. He was only a boy of thirteen 
when he came into the dukedom. 

A lover of the country this third 
Duke spent most of his time at the 
family seat at Carton, and in 1815 
he disposed of this entire town 
property to the then young Royal 
Dublin Society, It was well suited to 
their purposes, and here the founda- 
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tions were well and truly laid for a 
body that has done work of out- 
standing national value over all these 
years. 


"TH® Royal Dublin Society organised 

and held a great International 
Exhibition on Leinster Lawn in 1853. 

Entering Leinster House from the 
Kildare Street side you do feel that 
it well justifies the description given 
of it by Gilbert in his History of 
Dublin as “ the most stately private 
edifice in the city ”. The lofty, ornate 
ceiling, the Doric columns, and the 
fine doorways all lend a spacious 
dignity to the entrance hall. 

The stone stairway up to the 
Senate Chamber is the original stair- 
way of the house as it was built in 
1747, and trod by the first Duke and 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. In many 
respects the Senate Chamber is the 
grandest in the whole house. It is 
{nely proportioned and has a par- 
ticularly ornate arched ceiling, fine 
Hepplewhite doorways of classic 
design, and two exceedingly hand- 
some mantelpieces. Altogether, it 1s 
a salon of great elegance, and was 
used as a picture gallery during 
the Fitzgerald occupancy. 

The white marble grand staircase 
makes a fitting and imposing entry 
to the Sovereign Parliament of the 
State. The fine bookcase to the left 
of the staircase is reputed to have 
been used in the old Irish Parliament 
House in College Green, and to have 
been located in a London auction 
room by some friends of Ireland, 
who retrieved it and presented it to 
the Government in 1926. 


[% shape the Dail is like a horse- 
shoe, with the Ceann Combhairle’s 
or Speaker’s chair in the centre of 
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UBLIN owes much to the 

Georgian period for what u 
has today of charm, culture, and 
beauty of form and architecture 
in its buildings. And not the 
least of the debts it owes to that 
period is the fact that when the 
nation won back to itself the 
right to a Sovereign Legislature, 
it was the elegance and grace of 
the people who wrought and 
built in those days that gave to 
the State a worthy place in which 
to house us Seanad and Parlia- 
ment. 

It is to the credit of the State 
that so much of the 18th-cen- 
tury character and worth en- 
shrined in Leinster House has 
been so admirably preserved. 

There is much to be said in 
favour of Leinster House as the 
permanent home of an Irish 
Legislature. It is in the very 
heart of the Irish capital, as the 
parliamentary seat of a country 
should be, just as Westminster 
in London, the Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris, the old Reich- 
stag in Berlin, were all part of 
the capital. The Australians have 
not found Canberra by any 
means @ convenient arrange- 
ment. 

—GERARD MacGowan. 











what would be the opening in the 
shoe. 

In most Parliaments the Govern- 
ment sit on the right hand of the 
Chair, but at Leinster House the 
Ministers sit on the Ceann Comh- 
airle’s left, for the reason that all 
ministerial offices are on that side of 
the House, and it is, therefore, more 
convenient for Ministers to enter 
and leave the Chamber that way. 

The seating accommodation in the 











First Dail: Jan. 21, 1919, to 
Jan. 10, 1921. Sessions heid at 
Mansion House, Dublin. Presi- 
dent: George Nobel Count 
Plunkett. Later Eamon de 
Valera. 

Second Dail: Aug. 16, 1921, 
to June 6, 1922. (Mansion 
House.) President: Eamon de 
Valera. Later Arthur Griffith 
(from Jan. 9, 1922). 

Third Dail: (Provisional Gov- 
ernment.) Sept. 9, 1922, to 
Aug. 9, 1923. (Leinster House.) 
President of Executive Coun- 
cil: W T. Cosgrave. 

Fourth Dai: (Irish Free State.) 
Sept. 19, 1923, to May 23, 
1927. President of Executive 
Council: W. T. Cosgrave. 

Fifth Dail: June 23, 1927, to 
Aug. 25, 1927. President: W. 
T. Cosgrave. 

Sixth Dail: Oct. 11, 1927, to 
Jan. 29, 1932. President: W. 
T. Cosgrave. 





The First to the Fourteenth Dail—in 
Chronological Order 


Seventh Dail: March 9, 1932, 
to Jan. 2, 1933. President: 
Eamon de Valera. 

Eighth Dail: Feb. 8, 1933, to 
June 4, 1937. President: 
Eamon de Valera. 

Ninth Dail: July 21, 1937, to 
May 27, 1938. President, and 
laer—on Dec. 29, 1937— 
Taoiseach: Eamon de Valera. 

Tenth Dail: June 30, 1938, to 
June 26, 1943. ‘Taoiseach: 
Eamon de Valera. 

Eleventh Dail: July 1, 1943, to 
June 7, 1944. Taoiseach: 
Eamon de Valera. 

Twelfth Dail: June 9, 1944, to 
Jan. 12, 1948. Taoiseach: 
Eamon de Valera. 

Thirteenth Dail: Feb. 18, 1948, 
to May 7, 1951. Taoiseach: 
John A. Costello, S.C. 

Fourteenth Dail: Present Dail 
elected June 13, 1951. Taoi- 
seach: Eamon de Valera. 











House for Deputies is 148, and the 
strength of a fully elected Dail on 
the present distribution of seats is 
147. One wonders if by some un- 
foreseen political miracle Partition 
enced tomorrow where accommoda- 
tion could be found in the existing 
Chamber for the fifty-two members 
now e‘ected to Stormont, should 
they come trooping down across the 
Border. Perhaps, to meet such a 
pleasant situation, a new Chamber 
might be erected, if not at Tara, on 
the Banks of the Boyne! 


‘THE ducal residence really ends at 

the entrance to the grand stair- 
case leading to the Dail. All beyond 
that is comparatively modern, with 


modern amenities in the way ol 
plumbing, heating and lighting, not 
so easy to fit into the old mansion. 
The absence of some of these ameni- 
ties and a lift or elevator are thin 
Americans comment upon. 

In its story of Leinster House the 
Georgian Society mention concealed 
private doorways, and the winding 
stone staircase leading from the roof 
to the bottom of Leinster House. 
It is impossible to locate any con- 
cealed doorways today, but the wind- 
ing staircase is still in use, and some 
enterprising, fanciful people have 
wound a colourful legend around it 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald making 
his getaway from his British military 
pursuers by getting on to the roof 
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through this little known staircase, 
and thus evading arrest, 

The truth would appear to be that 
the patriot was warned by a servant 
of the family that the house was 
being searched, and did not in fact 
then appear. 


[N the old mansion immediately 

underneath the Senate Chamber 
is located the Members’ Library. 
Adorned with fluted Ionic columns 
and a richly ornamented ceiling, this 
gracious apartment was used as the 
Fitzgerald family supper room, and 
must in those days have been the 
setting for many happy feastings and 
occasions. 

Immediately off the garden hall is 
one of the oldest rooms in the house, 
which was used by the Dukes of 
Leinster as a dining room. The 
quality of the imposing overmantel 
in wood and the rich detail in the 


ceiling are but some features of this 
room, so full of character. After 
dinner it must have been good for 
the Dukes of Leinster to look out 
on a summer’s evening across the 
green sward of the lawn towards 
the Georgian loveliness of Merrion 
Square. When the dukes departed 
and the Royal Dublin Society moved 
in they chose this handsomely pro- 
portioned room as their council 
chamber. 


ODAY, when An Taoiseach, Mr. 

de Valera, wishes to take earnest 
counsel with the members of his 
own Fianna Fail Party in the Dail, it 
is in this historic room of many 
memories they meet. Also on this 
floor beyond the garden hall is the 
Taoiseach’s own room looking out on 
the lawn, which in former days was 
used as a study by the Fitzgerald 
family, 


Cw dD 


UR present educational system is entirely based on the 
belief that we do not develop essentially after eleven, 


and that we can decide what any child, at that age, is fit to 
do. But who could have told what the late Bernard Shaw 
was fit to do when he was eleven? There was nothing in 
his life at that age to denote that he was destined to become 
one of the world’s supreme dramatists. When Shelley went 
up to Eton, who, then, would have forecast anything but a 
murky end in a lunatic asylum for him? 

This assumption that character is fixed at the age of 
eleven is no new one. The Spartans had some such idea in 
their heads when they preserved young children because 
they were likely to make good soldiers, and rejected from 
their community any child that was not what they thought 
physically fit for fighting. The rejected children were 
exposed to wild beasts or sold into the vilest form of 
slavery. 

It was this belief which filled Sparta with the stupidest 
people in Greece. They came to a frowsty end because 
they could not even produce the soldiers they thought they 
could detect in their infancy. 

—5St. Joun Ervine in Homes and Gardens. 





An ex-boxer who doesn't pull his punches as a commentator 


The Many Lines of Eamonn Andrews 


JOHN 


— he was seventeen years 
and six months old, Eamonn 

Andrews won the Juvenile 
Middle Heavyweight Boxing Cham- 
pionship of Ireland. As soon as his 
seconds had removed his gloves the 
new champion seized pen and paper 
to write a letter to the Director of 
the Irish Radio Service. This in- 
formed the Director that, the next 
time he needed a real expert for a 
boxing commentary, he could call on 
the services of Mr. Andrews. 

In due course Eamonn was sum- 
moned to an audition and was chosen 
from the six candidates. 

He was invited to give the com- 
mentary on the main fight in a box- 
ing bill arranged in Dublin for some 
three weeks thence. Mr. Andrews 
signed and sent his contract and then 
had a look at the bill of fights to dis- 
cover that one of the contenders in 
the preliminary before the main 
match was E. Andrews! 

Came the night and Eamonn was 
fighting his opponent and the clock. 
He knew that Radio Eireann was 
coming over to the ring at 9.15 p.m., 
confidently expecting to hear his 
voice at their microphone. At 9.13 
Eamonn was still in the ring and, as 
the final bell rang, he climbed out of 
the ring and, still in boxing trunks 
and gloves, gasped: “Good evening, 
ladies and gentlemen,” into the 
microphone. 


IRWIN 





EAMONN ANDREWS’ most popu- 

lar line is that unpretentious, 
almost routine job he does as 
chairman of Sports Report, 
which rates him an audience 
of between’ 15,000,000 and 
18,000,000 every Saturday night. 

The programme has become 
so popular that a book has been 
published about it. 

I asked Eamonn about rumours 
that he is going to turn in his 
B.B.C. job and return to Ireland. 
As he’s earning top money in 
London as a freelance I couldn’t 
see it, and Eamonn told me: 
“I'd like to know how it 
started. Who wouldn’t like to 
work in his native town? But 
my bread and butter is here, and 
here I stay.” 

—JouN Gay in the Empire 
News. 











That was his first broadcast. (By 
the way, he won his own fight on 
points.) 


AMONN was educated at the Chris- 

tian Brothers’ School in Synge 
Street, Dublin. Boxing was his only 
sport there and his academic career 
also showed a tendency towards ups 
and downs. “ One year I dead-heated 
with a friend of mine in bottom of 
the class position. Then we got a new 
teacher, six-foot-two and all that 
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FiAmMonn ANDREWS has wit, an alert mind, and an abundance of 
Irish charm. I have come to like him extremely well. Do I 
reaily get cross and exasperated with Eamonn in particular and the 
TV challengers in general? Yes, of course I do because I am 
naturally a short-tempered and ill-mannered man—a fact which I 
recognise and regret. Sorry as I am to disappoint the rumour mon- 
gers, I must record the fact that throughout the various runs of 
What’s My Line? Eamonn and I have privately remained good 
friends. 
I was once guest at a luncheon of the Radio Industries Club where 
I found the principal speaker was Eamonn Andrews—and the sub- 
ject talk was “ Gilbert Harding”. Eamonn made his speech in per- 
fectly harmless and amusing style. Certainly he did not upset me. 








Of course I was called upon to reply. 

In doing so I was able to tell an Irish story, so the affair ended 
happily. Anyone who went along to that agreeable function expect- 
ing fireworks must have been sorely disappointed. 

—GILBerRT HarpDInc in Along My Line (London: Putnam. 12/6). 
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went with it. That year I tied for 
first place.” 

On leaving school at the age of 
nineteen, Eamonn got a job with an 
insurance company in Dublin. He 
supplemented his income with occa- 
sional broadcasts and continued his 
career as an amateur boxer. 

It was as a Quiz Master in a variety 
show touring the music-halls of 
England that he made his début in 
show business when he had decided 
to conclude his career in insurance 
at the end of three years. The tour 
lasted three months and then he re- 
turned to Dublin and radio as a 
whole-time job. 

A steady flow of letters crossed the 
Irish Sea advising B.B.C, producers 
of the readiness of Mr. Andrews to 
work for them. Persistence paid and 
he was Offered an audition as the 
M.C. in Ignorance is Bliss. 


AGAIN there were six applicants and 


again Mr. Andrews was tbe 
winner. He was in. The rest you 
know: Sports Report, Welcome to 


Britain, Ignorance is Bliss, What's 
My Line?, sports commentator and 
disc jockey, journalist and columnist. 

Eamonn considers that Sports Re- 
port was the foundation of his suc- 
cess. “ It’s like this. A writer may take 
years to make a name and a politician 
may need decades, but in radio, if 
you are lucky enought to get a spot 
at the same time on the same day in 
a regular series, you can make a 
name in a few months.” 

He believes that luck has had a lot 
to do with his sensationally rapid 
climb to the top in radio and TV. 

“ By luck I mean you have got to 
keep trying as hard as you can in 
as many directions as possible. The 
more chips you plaster on the table 
the more likely is the ball to stop 
in your number. I can get work as a 
sports commentator and as an M.C. 
on TV in shows like What’s My 
Line? It’s always good to have at 
least two things you can do because 
you can relax when you know that, 
if one folds, you can always fall back 
on the other. 
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“You know the story of the Irish- 
man who bought the paper as soon 
as the Sweep results were out, 
eagerly scanned the list of prize- 
winners and, failing to find his name 
among them, said: ‘Isn’t it a great 
mercy I didn’t waste me money buy- 
ing a ticket?’ I’m not as Irish as that.” 

Eamonn has met thousands of 
people in the three years he has been 
a B.B.C. commentator. Two stand 
out in his memory as being very re- 
markable. One was the Queen of 
Tonga’s son—“ Such regal dignity 
and the amazing ease he showed 
when faced by microphones, TV. 
and movie cameras”. The other— 
the keeper of the Chamber of Hor- 
rors, who appeared once in What’s 
My Line ? 


A QUICK glint came into Eamonn’s 

eyes as though wondering if I 
was feinting with my left when I 
said: “ What about you and Gilbert 
Harding?” 

He likes Gilbert and has got to 
know him so well that he can tell at 
once when they meet in the studios 
on Sunday evenings whether Gilbert 
is going to be “ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy” or “Just William”. He under- 
stands that Gilbert’s nerves are 
nearer the surface than his own and 
allows for that, and admits that on 
occasions “he has got my rag”, but 
the anger subsides quickly and, when 
he has been naughty, Gilbert is 
usually very contrite. 


Eamonn has no extravagant tastes, 
even though he could afford to in- 
dulge them now if he chose to. He 
drives a very ordinary family car. He 
lives in a flat in Hampstead, which 
he hopes will soon be exchanged for 
a house so that he can have his own 
garden. He enjoys a glass of wine 
with his food, and his favourite dish 
is Irish stew. 

He is not very keen on play-going 
or café society, preferring, when he 
has a free evening, to sit at home in 
his slippers talking to a few friends. 

He does not box any more and 
keeps fit by playing squash. 


Now for the sixty-four-dollar ques- 
tion. 

How come that a young man can, 
in three years, overtake all his com- 
petitors and join Dimbleby and 
Harding to make the third of The 
Top Three? (Like them, he does not 
act, sing, dance, or play a musical 
instrument.) 

He is perfectly co-ordinated. His 
whole physique is relaxed and only 
tenses into full vitality when he wants 
it to. He conveys an atmosphere 
which makes women and children 
feel: “It’s all right now that 
Eamonn’s here.” He is physically 
strong and mentally alert. Quite a 
mixture. Now shake in a musical 
voice, a ready wit, a warm smile and 
an easy-going temperament, and what 
have you got? You have a top TV 
and Radio Star. 


AN intent group of officers squatted about a map spread out 
on the floor during large-scale manceuvres. A passing 
corporal knelt beside them, and planked down a fistful of 
money. Too late he discovered he was in conference with 
two colonels, two majors and a captain. 
“Janey Mak,” he muttered, “I thought it was a poker 
school.” 








Men, Women and Marriage 





Those Older Men! 


» PSYCHOLOGISTS KNOW WHY 
women usually marry older men? 
Not entirely. They think young 
women tend to marry men a little 
older because all through childhood 
and adolescence girls unconsciously 
sense they are more mature than boys 
of the same number of birthdays. 
Girls get into the habit of dating 
boys of equal mental and emotional 
age; perhaps this custom continues 
into later years. Also it may be, as 
Marilyn Monroe says: “ Older men 
are kinder, mellower—and richer.” 
—ALBERT EpwarD WIGGAM. 


Scottish Custom 


N THE OLD DAYS, AFTER A WEDDING 
in the Highlands or islands of Scot- 
land, the girls of the village had to 
undress the bride and see her to bed. 
When her stockings were taken off, 
the bride threw them backwards over 
her head and whoever was struck 
first by one of these was to be the 
next bride in the village. 

One young Scot who was courting 
a girl in a Lewis village joined the 
forces during the World War. He 
was serving in a Highland regiment 
when word was received from the 
Var Office that he was missing, pro- 
bably killed. A wake was held at his 
home, just as if the body were 
actually there. However, the war 
came to an end, and one day John 
arrived back home. 

He had been a prisoner of war and 
had no means of letting his people at 
home know. He enjoyed thoroughly 
the story of the wake and heard 
about all the people who had gathered 


to mourn his loss. His lover, how- 
ever, probably because of her great 
distress, had been unable to be 
present. 

John did not continue the old 
courtship, and when asked what had 
come between himself and Mairi, re- 
plied: “ Well, if she did not think it 
worth while to come to my wake, 
then I have no further use for her.” 

—KENNETH MACDONALD in 
Chambers’s Fournal. 


Egotism the Enemy 


WIFE HAS FREELY AND SOLEMNLY 

contracted to exercise all the in- 
fluence that a good woman always 
possesses over a man to help him to 
remember his first purpose in life 
and to achieve it. 

She must remember that she will 
be held to account, not only for her 
own soul but for the kind of influ- 
ence she has had upon her husband. 

Thus she knows that she has a 
special duty to give good example 
and encouragement. 

Her responsibility also extends to 
promoting his temporal happiness 
and well-being. 

A young woman becoming a wife 
should think of her new state not as 
one that is to make her happy but as 
one in which she is to make her hus- 
band happy. 

Her own happiness will be a by- 
product of that determination, and 
will be assured in no other way. 

The enemy of this sense of respon- 
sibility is egotism. 

The egotist puts “self” first in 
all things. The egotistic wife became 





MEN, WOMEN 
a wife to acquire certain things for 
herself: a home, security, affection, 
someone to wait on her, to take her 
out and spend money on her as in 
the days of courtship. 

The good wife realises that in be- 
coming a wife she contracts to for- 
get self and put her husband’s happi- 
ness above her own wishes and de- 
sires. 


—Rev. D. F. Miter, C.SS.R. 


Moonbeams Fade 
AFTER THE HONEYMOON, WHAT? IT’s 

a wise bride who depends on 
more than kisses to cement the 
marriage. 

No newly-married couple should 
try to live on love, kisses and moon- 
beams. You can have too much of 
anything. 

During the first few dizzy weeks 
of marriage, a new husband will for- 
give his bride almost anything— 
burning a hole in his best shirt, throw- 
ing away important mail, accepting 
invitations to the homes of people he 
loathes and using his razor blades for 
pencil sharpeners. But it won’t be 
that way always. 

—Woman’s Life. 


Bogadi in Bechuanaland 


N RAMOUTSA, NATIVE LIFE MOVES 
along leisurely, unhampered and 
unmeasured by the regulated record- 
ing of watch or clock. Custom is the 
master of every situation. The occa- 
sion of a marriage is a case in point. 
In the preambles, the father of the 
prospective bridegroom approaches 
the parents of the chosen lady. 
Should they consent he conveys the 
tidings to his wife and family 
On the actual day of the wedding 
the procedure is immutable. In the 
morning the male relatives of the 
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T is always worth-while to give 

a bit of advice on these occa- 
sions. You are two people drawn 
together out of the hurrying 
crowds of this world: You are 
two home builders. 

Each of you has enough ex- 
perience of life to watch out for 
its pitfalls but in my long 
experience I have seen many 
marriages broken simply because 
the people concerned just could 
not bring themselves to utter ome 
short word in times of tension. 
That word is “ Sorry”. 

Don’t hesitate to use it should 
the occasion arise. It is a won- 
derful healer of wounded feel- 
ings and a sedative for frayed 
nerves. 

—ReEv. ERNEST SAVELL HICKs, 
at the Kilcock (Co. Kil- 
dare) wedding of Tim 
Durant, California, and 
Society girl, Mary Bacon, 
New York. 











bridegroom visit the home of the 
bride: in the evening the female 
relatives arrive. The bridegroom, ac- 
companied by his father’s brother, is 
presented to the bride. Gifts of 
household articles are offered to her. 
And, for the pagans, that offering 

constitutes the marriage contract. 
Bogadi is the Setswana word for 
the marriage dowry. It may sound 
a strange word, but it denotes a 
stranger custom. The dowry, in 
cattle, must be paid by the husband 
to the eldest brother of the bride’s 
mother! He may pay it at once or on 
the instalment system, but pay it he 
must. To fail to do so is to forfeit 
his paternal rights over his children 
—REvV. Fr. CARTHAGE, C.P., in 

The Cross. 


Swed 
1E secret of a happy life is not to do what one likes but 


to like what one has to do. 





It’s easier to sell to a woman—at the beginning ! 


How | Bought Horses 


JOHN SMITH-MAXWELL 


HAVE had many friends in the 
horse trade, and I have never been 
able to decide which side of the 

business is the more difficult, the 
buying or the selling. But I am in- 
clined to think that the technique of 
the latter is as important as the 
knowledge required for the former. 
Successful selling of horses is an art 
unto itself. 

To begin with, it is sometimes 
difficult to ascertain the normal men- 
tality of a client when not on or near 
a horse; some _ individuals, the 
moment they get on a horse, develop 
changed characteristics. A rather de- 
pressing type of man, who laughs 
seldom, and sees a joke two days late, 
and is normally a person of few 
words, can well become almost 
hysterical with laughter, at what may 
be difficult to define. His forced type 
of normal conversation vanishes and 
is replaced by a repartee which would 
shake to the foundations his co- 
directors who have for years regarded 
him as “steady, slow-thinking old 


Hugh ”. 


[DFALING with the opposite sex can 

be easier, anyway in the initial 
stages. They have more idea of what 
they want, and generally ask for an 
animal six or seven years old, in the 
book, standing 16.1, up to 13 st., a 
star hunter, with perfect mouth and 


manners, likely to win point-to- 
points, a potential Badminton Three- 
Day Event candidate and a certain 
winner in the show ring—all this at 
a price ranging from {180 to £225, 
to be paid at the rate of {15 quar- 
terly, out of Aunt Hope’s unreliable 
dress allowance. 

Before the unfortunate vendor has 
really had a chance to explain to our 
angelic friend that the type of animal 
she requires is seldom foaled, and 
when it is, its value would be in the 
region of £1,000 or more, the would- 
be buyer insists on riding four 
horses, thereby dirtying two lots of 
tack, and on further consideration 
decides to return next week with 
Aunt Hope, “who knows all about 
horses ”, as her step-aunt once owned 
a Shetland pony to pull her bath 
chair. 

Now the seller of horses who can 
keep his sense of proportion, not to 
mention his sense of humour, day in, 
day out, under such circumstances, 
would, I feel, prove invaluable as a 
psychologist, and thereby make a 
better and safer living. But there are 
still many rational clients, fine horse- 
men and horsewomen, that are a de- 
light to trade with, and show the 
horse off to its very best advantage. 


ost of my friends in the horse 
trade found Ireland the best place 


Condensed from The Field 
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to buy, and still do. From my own 
experience of riding semi-green 
horses, I always preferred an Irish- 
bred one, as to me they seemed more 
clever. I have been privileged on 
more than one occasion to accompany 
a friend over to Ireland in search of 
horses, and some _ extraordinary 
goings-on I saw. 

I once set forth with a friend on a 
cold December night. We felt some- 
what part-worn on departure, and 
considerably worse on arrival, having 
sat up all night on the boat playing 
a small game of skill and chance, but 
it was surprising how quickly our 
morale rose in that free-and-easy 
country. My travelling companion 
knew Ireland as well as he knew 
England, and having tried to enjoy 
breakfast we were collected by a 
small, rather wizened gentleman who 
was driving a Renault car, vintage un- 
known, an open tourer. This was, no 
doubt, an admirable conveyance in 
its day, but unfortunately it so hap- 
pened that this was unquestionably 
its day off. 

On arrival at our first destination, 
which appeared to be a small farm, 
my companion opened the door on his 
side, and put one leg half out, when 
a hungry-looking dog, a cross be- 
tween an Alsatian and a bull terrier, 
made an ill-conditioned dive at his 
calf. He managed to withdraw it in 
the nick of time. The lady of the 
house then appeared at the door, and 
my friend shouted: “Tie up that 

man-eating hound, before I set 
foot in your yard.” 

“ Man-eating hound,” replied the 
lady. “ Not at all. He’s the kind of 
an innocent beast.” 

Eventually two grand 13.7-14 st. 
horses were produced, which we rode 





WAS driven in a trap some 

three miles to see a really 
lovely chestnut gelding, five 
years, standing 16 hands, up to 
1§ st., which in hand was fault- 
less. The horse was eventually 
saddled and I was invited to get 
up, but wisely said that I wished 
to see him ridden first. 

We proceeded to a nearby 
field, where the usual procedure 
of walk, trot and canter took 
place. The owner then slipped 
this high-powered horse into top 
gear, and within less than 100 
yards the horse was away, and 
the owner pilot literally booked 
through, and only managed to 
anchor his steed with its head 
firmly embedded in a haystack. 

The owner dismounted and 
duly led his mount back to me, 
and said with a delightful smile: 
“Have you ever seen a better 
mover in your life? Surely get 
up on him yourself, Captain ”— 
an offer which I refused with 
due courtesy. 














and bought with no incident other 
than the length of time the entire 
deal took. 


N another occasion, I was staying 

in Ireland with a friend who lives 
in that country, and we spent two 
days looking for horses. It was my 
first visit to Ireland since the war, 
and any courage that my friend and 
I may have possessed before the war 
for riding completely unknown horses 
had begun to wear thin. My friend, 
however, had a life-long colleague 
in one, Paddy, a man some eighteen 
years older than either of us, and un- 
doubtedly eighteen times braver. He 
was prepared to have the first “ sit- 
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on” on any horse for some kind of 
remuneration. 

The three of us, and several dogs, 
sallied forth by motor one day to 
sixty miles to see two 
horses at a certain farm. For once we 
had an appointment, for 11.30 a.m., 
and duly arrived only half an hour 
lat After much knocking on the 
door, calling, and whistling, the lady 
of the house appeared from round the 
back of the buildings, driving a large 
sow with the aid of a garden rake 
and a piece of string attached to the 
beast’s off hind-leg. 

“Where’s Micky?” 
friend. 

‘If he is not gone to bury his 
mother’s aunt,” came the reply. 

“When will he be back?” we 
asked. “We have an appointment 
with him for 11.30, and it’s now past 
12 o'clock.” 

“ Ah,” said the lady, “ by the new 
time. But Micky and I are still going 
by the old.” 


driv some 


asked my 


WE sat there for half an hour, when 

our friend duly arrived, and 
leisurely from a calf pen brought out 
a useful sort of grey horse, standing 
16.2 hands, which in hand moved 
straight and appeared to be all right. 
A saddle was eventually placed on its 
back, and after an interval for the 
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horse’s back to warm, Paddy climbed 
up its shoulder and landed in the 
saddle as light as a fairy. He gave the 
usual encouragement to the horse to 
move off, with no result. Instead, the 
horse froze like a pillar of salt and 
looked round at the rider’s boot. 
Realising in a flash the danger signal, 
our jockey was quickly on his feet, 
and turned to us and said: “Don’t 
touch it, it’s a kind of an impudent 
beast.” With which we silently 
agreed. 

A friend of mine, when in West- 
meath, had spent an hour trying to 
buy a horse, but had failed to agree 
on the final figure. He was just get- 
ting into his motor to drive away 
when the owner’s small daughter 
came running down the road shout- 
ing in a high-pitched voice: “Daddy, 
don’t let the gentleman go. Mummy 
says you must sell the horse at any 
price he will offer you.” 

For once the laugh was on the side 
of the purchaser. 

The great factor when attempting 
to buy horses in Ireland is to re- 
member that it is useless to try to 
hurry. It takes endless time and end- 
less patience, but I am still firmly 
convinced that by and large the best 
hunters, when you can find them, are 
still born, and roughly made, in Ire- 
land. 


Cwnr od 


“wo sportsmen had been out shooting all day, but had 
met with no success. “ Look here, old man,” said one, 
“it’s getting late and we haven’t hit a thing. Let’s go.” 
“ Right,” said the other, “ we'll just miss two more shots, 


then we'll be off home.” 


TH® shaggy dog was standing in a provincial hotel gazing 

open-moutlied at a monster pike, mounted in a giass 
case. “ The man,” he finally announced, “ who caught that 
fish is a liar!” 





The Lilies of Palestine 


PATRICK SYNGE 





rT] HE “Lilies of the Field” of 

Palestine have been given many 

attributions, but the most gener- 
ally accepted theory now is that 
they were the yellow Sternbergias, 
although a recently published book 
on the plants of the Bible records 
the finding of a wild and apparently 
indigenous colony of the Madonna 
Lily, L. candidum, in the mountains 
of Upper Galilee near the Lebanese 
frontier. Previously this most beauti- 
ful of all lilies had been thought to 
be restricted to the mountains of 
Greece, Salonika, Crete and the 
Balkans. 

There is no doubt that this lily has 
been cultivated for many centuries. 
An unmistakable drawing of it has 
been found on the walls of the 
ancient Cretan palace of Knossos, 
while for medieval and later Chris- 
tian painters it has always been the 
flower to be associated with the 
Virgin. So it is now difficult to 
assume where it is truly indigenous 
and where cultivated. 

Palestine used to be on the great 
trade routes from the Middle East 
to the Mediterranean, while the 
Crusaders are known to have carried 
some of their flowers with them and 
planted them round the romantic 
castles which they established in Asia 
Minor. 


(UNFORTUNATELY, the most widely 
grown strains of L. candidum in 


Irish gardens do not set seed. Pos- 
sibly they are a single clone which 
has been multiplied by division and 
they are susceptible to virus and 
other diseases. This may even be 
part of the explanation why they are 
so often seen growing best in cottage 
gardens where no other lilies are 
grown from which they might become 
infected. 

However, an enterprising nursery- 
man in America, Mr. Jan de Graaf, 
has collected together a number of 
different strains from different areas, 
and by crossing among them has 
evolved the “ Cascade ” strain which 
is said to be fully fertile, If so, our 
Madonna Lilies may be rejuvenated 
from the U.S. 

The stocks of lilies in this part of 
the world are growing and are also 
becoming enriched through raising of 


Condensed from A Diversity of Plants (London: Geoffrey Bles, 16/-) 
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many fine hybrids in New Zealand 
and America; and so it seems an 
appropriate time to direct the atten- 
tion of many gardeners to the 
beauties of this most lovely and 
regal genus and to the desirability of 
planting at least a few bulbs of the 
easier and more lasting lilies, such 
as L. regale. 


pO recommend purchasers of lily 

bulbs during the winter, par- 
ticularly of imported bulbs, to start 
them growing in pots, if possible in 
a cold frame, and when they have 
made good root growth to plant them 
outside, disturbing the roots as little 
as possible in the move. So often, 
alas, lily bulbs come to one at this 
season with many of the roots dried 
out and the scales a bit flabby. These 
need cosseting, in the horticultural 
sense, to restore them again to full 
health and vigour. 


They also seem to need the maxi- 


mum encouragement that the gar- 
dener can give them during their first 
year in the way of mulching with 
peat moss or compost and even feed- 
ing with bonemeal and dried blood, 
but not with fresh manure. 

A few of the lily bulbs, par- 
ticularly such magnificent species as 
L. auratum, the great golden-rayed 
Lily of Japan, the stock of which 
now mostly comes from British 
Columbia, New Zealand or Australia, 
and the pink and crimson spotted 
L. speciosum and its varieties, may 
well be grown in’ their pots for 
decoration of the house and in this 
way they should thrive and multiply; 
but even in the first year it is pos- 
sible to have very good heads, while 
in succeeding years, moving each 
year into one size larger pot and 
finally into tubs, it is possible to have 
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most magnificent specimens with 
many stems and flowers to each head, 
increasing each year by the laws of 
a generous compound interest. 

Yet how rarely now one sees such 
specimens, much more rarely than 
one reads about them in the older 
lily literature. 


FPoR many years the lovely hybrid 

between two of the finest forms of 
L. auratum and L. speciosum only 
seemed to exist as a fabulous plate 
in Elwes’ monograph under the name 
of L. Parkmanni. These lilies, how- 
ever, appear to grow with great ease 
and success in the climates of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and from 
there in recent years has come a 
great renaissance of these Parkmanm 
hybrids and stories of many more 
and they appear to be among the 
most magnificent lilies yet to be 
seen. 

Flowers up to ten inches in 
diameter have been measured, of 
which the predominant colour is a 
rich crimson red marked with white 
and green, and they are carried on 
the stem so that, when fully open, 
they face outwards and look you full 
in the face. They appear to be less 
trumpet-shaped and flatter when 
fully opened than is L. auratum. 

It is a perpetual, almost a philo- 
sophical, controversy among lily 
growers whether any hybrid lilies are 
as beautiful as the species from 
which they have been derived. Cer- 
tainly it would in most cases be 
difficult for them to be more beauti- 
ful. It is, however, undoubtedly true 
that they do seem for the most part 
to be better growers, the majority 
being first crosses between species 
and: possessed of that hybrid vigour 
that so often accompanies this. 





Maureen O'Sullivan, happy mother of seven 


With a Song 


in Her Heart 





ER years in Hollywood have dealt 

lightly with Maureen O’Sulli- 

van. This charming actress im- 
pressed me with her youthful ap- 
pearance. “A slip of a girl,” is how 
we would describe her at home, for- 
getting that she is now almost one 
of the “veterans” of the American 
film colony and the mother of seven 
children. Nor has she lost her dark, 
good looks. 

Her hair is still a raven black, her 
figure as neat and trim as when she 
played in Tarzan pictures, and her 
complexion something that any girl 
might envy. 

Boyle-born, Dublin-reared Maureen 
came to Ireland recently to see her 
mother, 

One of the first persons she met in 
Dublin was a smart young business- 
man called Mr. Thomas Clifford. 
Maureen rubbed her eyes. . 


.@ this was the chubby little boy 
who played her young brother in 
Song of My Heart when, in the dis- 
tinguished company of John Count 
McCormack, she helped to usher in 
the talking motion-picture? All that 
happened more years ago than 
Maureen cares to remember. 

It was after that that she went to 
Hollywood, played in the Tarzan 
series, then in more serious films 
like The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
and as an accomplished young actress 
of twenty-five, met and married John 


Farrow, a promising young scenario 
writer. 

Today John Farrow is one of the 
most distinguished and busiest direc- 
tors in Hollywood and Mrs. Farrow 
the charming mother of four girls 
and three strapping sons, the biggest 
and happiest family on Beverly Hills. 

Any up-and-coming film stars in 
the family? 

Well, who knows? Fourteen-year- 
old Michael, her eldest son, intends 
to follow in his father’s early foot- 
steps and make his career in the 
Navy. 

One of the little girls likes acting. 
“Of course,” says mother, “it is 
probably only showing off but if she 
did become an actress I would feel 
very happy about it. Anything crea- 
tive gives a wonderful satisfaction.” 

Born in the film city, surrounded 
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PPor a long time Winnie Sheehan, then head of the Fox Motion 

Picture Company, had been after John to make a musical picture. 
Once John decided to do it, Frank Borzage, who had done fine work 
directing Janet Gaynor and Charlie Farrell in Seventh Heaven, came 
over to Ireland to find talent. He was so taken by the scenery around 
Moore Abbey that he had a tiny cabin built at the edge of the river 
that runs through the grounds, and gathered a lot of small Irish 
children around Fohn. 

The scene in Song of My Heart where Fohn sings A Fairy Story 
by the Fire, was made there. 

At a party in Dublin, Frank saw Maureen O'Sullivan, who had just 
finished school. Before Maureen quite realised what was happening, 
she was in Hollywood with her mother. With her winning smile and 
charm, she made many friends. 

In California, in 1929, we took a house in Brentwood during the 
making of the picture. Being in motion pictures was quite different 
from opera or concert work, but the new medium didn’t ruffle Fohn. 

As long as there were no love scenes there was peace, and John 
thoroughly enjoyed working with Alice Joyce and Maureen. “I had 
to do too much love-making for too many years in opera,” he said 


flatly, and that was that. 





—CounTess McCormack in I Hear You Calling Me. 








by film-making and all the highly 
publicised glamour that goes with it, 
I wondered if the children were in- 
fected with the glamour. 

“Not a bit of it,” says mother. 
“They see how early I have to get 
up in the morning. They see how 
hard their daddy has to work and to 
them it is just a business—without 
glamour.” 

The only one, possibly, who might 
think that film-making has its 
moments ig Michael. He often ac- 
companies his father on location and 
has already had a trip to Mexico. 


‘AFTER seventeen years of happy 

married life, Maureen can survey 
the Hollywood scene with a kindly 
eye. 

Yes, the marriage casualty rate is 
hizh around her. “ But,” she reflects, 
“one can understand at least one of 
the reasons for it. There you have 


some of the most attractive people in 
the world thrown together, many of 
them highly emotional and working 
under a great nervous strain.” 

Yet, as Maureen is quick to point 
out, there are any number of happy 
marriages in Hollywood, but no one 
hears about them simply because 
they do not hit the headlines. 


MAUREEN agrees that today Holly- 
wood is not as prosperous as it used 
to be, but, in her opinion, that might 
not be a bad thing for the film city. 
For the first time it has felt the 
cold draught of outside competition 
blowing in from the growing thou- 
sands of television screens. 
Hollywood is on its toes. It is 
looking around for new ideas to meet 
the challenge of its supremacy in the 
entertainment world, and because of 
that Maureen thinks that we are 
going to get better motion-pictures. 
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EVEN the television craze, however, 
is showing signs of dying off. 

Her own children, she has found, 
hardly ever look at it now, and much 
prefer a trip out to join the company 
in the nearest drug store. 

Who are her best friends in Holly- 
wood ? 

Her next-door neighbours are Hal 
Roach, of two-reel comedy fame, on 
one side, and Eleanor Parker (“ my 
children play with hers”), on the 
other. 

A close friend is Louella Parsons 
(“a very kindly person”), whose 
syndicated gossip column exercises 
no mean influence in the film colony; 
another is Charles Boyer, and another 
Marian Cooper. A friend of long- 
standing is P. G. Wodehouse. 

Back home in Dublin, Maureen 
could not understand why we do not 
make Irish pictures. The Quiet Man 
was considered first-class entertain- 
ment and helped to dispel a seem- 
ingly widely-held theory that Irish 
films cannot make money. 

If Sybil Connolly could crash so 
successfully into the fashion world 
with Irish clothes, she thinks that 





“WHAT was my reason for 
throwing up stardom?” said 
Maureen O'Sullivan. “I'll give 
you SEVEN  reasons—Maichael, 
Patrick, Maria, fohn, Prudence, 
Stephanie and Theresa!” 

Think back to the girl who 
used to play Tarzan’s mate. 
Then imagine her as a forty- 
wo-year-old, slim and trim and 
dark and attractive as ever. 

And that will be Mrs. John 
Farrow—the Maureen O’Sulli- 
van who found swinging from 
tree to tree too tame, and de- 
cided there was more kick in 
becoming the mother of Holly- 
wood’s largest family. 

“Fust ordinary American kids 
who wear jeans and raise heck 
in the back garden,” she said. 

“And my plans? I'd like to 
rent a house in Dublin and 
bring the children over for some 
European background.” 

—RODERICK MANN in the 
Sunday Graphic. 








somebody Irish might try to crash 
with equal success into the film 
world. 


Cw ® 


BERNARD SHAW’s awful little house at Ayot St. Lawrence 
had the most tasteless furnishing; the general impression 
being of a boarding-house sprinkled with the souvenirs of 


a great man. 


Ayot St. Lawrence had a special purgatory for me in not 


being allowed to smoke. Once, when I could bear it no 
longer, I excused myself and went out to light a cigarette. 

I had a walk and a smoke, and the next thing I knew 
was that Shaw came charging out of the house, and started 
abusing me because I had thrown the cigarette-end away 
on one of the flower beds. 

“T thought you told me you were a gardener,” he said. 

“Well, so I am... .” 

“And look at you polluting me beautiful flowers!” (re- 
ferring to one or two tattered antirrhinums). 

—lLorp GRANTLEY in the Sunday Express. 





Few people in Ireland know about George Boole, 


whose great book 


was published a century ago 


Cnulle Light Sal tb Sami 


GEAROID O’SULLIVAN 


YHO was George Boole, the man 

\/ wt . : * 
WU whose memory the Royal Irish 

Academy honours? Few know 
much about him, yet for over 100 
years his name has stood out in the 
annals of scholarship the world over. 
Born in England, he was adopted by 
Ireland, and without proper school- 
ing, became an eminent professor in 
Cork. 

is the centenary of the pub- 
on of his Laws of Thought. Not 

1 easy book to read, it made logic 
more mathematical, and mathematics 
more logical. 

It wasn’t so much an attempt to 
reduce logic to a mathematical level. 
It was, rather, a demonstration of 
how algebraic notation could be used 
in a wide range of purely logical 
processes. By these devices, complex 
problems that previous logicians had 
evaded were found possible of solu- 
tion. 

Complicated? Yes, but the man 
who raised these storms in pro- 
fessors’ tea-cups wasn’t educated in 
the usual way. He didn’t even have 
a university education, yet became 
Professor of Mathematics in what is 
today University College, Cork. 


GEORGE Boo.e was brilliant, versa- 
tile—and slightly eccentric. Other- 
wise he would never have kept ahead 
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}EORGE BOOLE married a mem- 
ber of the family which gave 
Everest its name—Mary Everest, 
daughter of the classics profes- 
sor, the Rev. T. F. Everest, 
brother of the famous surveyor 
after whom the great, now-con- 
quered height is named. 

Boole had five daughters, one 
of whom (Alice Stott) became a 
mathematician in her own right. 

His youngest daughter, Ethel 
Lillian, became a_ successful 
novelist, married a Pole, Count 
Voynitch, and is still living in 
New York—a welcome surprise, 
indeed, for the many who regard 
George Boole as the lost, mys- 
terious scholar with whom no 
links remain. 











of university courses—without taking 
them. He toyed with the idea of 
going to Cambridge, but had ad- 
vanced so much by himself at mathe- 
matics that a university course meant 
a tedious repetition of what he’d 
mastered years before. 

At fourteen he was translating 
Greek odes. This little pastime 
brought him into public notice. A 
newspaper published his translation 
of a Greek ode to spring and men- 
tioned his age. There and then a 
neighbouring schoolmaster wrote in- 


the Irish Press 





CANDLE LIGHT 


dignantly to prove “conclusively ” 
that such a work was beyond the 
capacity of a mind so young. 

Two years later, at sixteen, George 
was himself a schoolmaster at a 
private establishment in Doncaster. 
Here by candlelight, in the brief 
intervals between correcting copy- 
books and retiring, he mastered 
French, German and Italian. 

Born in Lincoln on November 2, 
1815, Boole was the son of a small 
shopkeeper—a shopkeeper with schol- 
arly ambitions, who preferred mathe- 
matics, and tried to give his son the 
same enthusiasm. But young George 
preferred the classics which, with 
only a rudimentary grounding from 
a local bookseller, he had mastered 
himself. 

Then came those surprising trans- 
lations from the Greek, and that 
precocious venture into teaching. He 
was not unmindful of his family. He 
could help them more, he realised, 
if he were on his own—so at twenty 
he set up his own school in Lincoln. 


Is mental discipline was remark- 
able. He decided there were some 
defects in his classical training. To 
remedy them, he spent two years 
going back over the entire course as 
it should have been learned. 
Teaching mathematics revived his 
interest in his father’s favourite sub- 
ject. When he was twenty-four, the 
Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical 
Journal published his first paper, 
“Researches into the Theory of 
Analytical Transformations ”. 
George had something to say— 
and took his time in saying it. Nor- 
mally, papers in the Journal ran to 
about three or four pages, but so 
impressed was the editor (a Scots 
mathematician, D. F. Gregory) that 
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he often allowed Boole’s papers to 
run to twenty pages. Boole had con- 
tributed twenty-four papers to the 
Journal when its editor told him his 
research would gain much more 
attention if published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society. 

This was no easy target, but with 
introductions from Gregory to in- 
fluential Fellows he not only had his 
paper published, but it attracted 
wide attention and the society 
awarded him its gold medal. 

That was in 1842. He was only 
twenty-seven. Many important papers 
followed and in 1849 he was 
appointed, from among several! appli- 
cants, to the chair of Mathematics 
in the newly-opened Queen’s College 
at Cork—even although he had no 
academical qualifications. 

As he left his native Lincoln, pre- 
sentations and illuminated addresses 
were showered on him. He had been 
studious—yet practical. He had taken 
part in the incipient trade union 
movement there, reminding the 
mechanics who had won _ shorter 
hours that these were worthless 
unless they used their time gainfully. 


[RELAND opened a new era for 

George Boole—he was freed from 
much of the drudgery of lesser tasks. 
He could devote all his time to his 
favourite subject. And from here, he 
published more works on mathe- 
matics, 

Soon he was appointed examiner 
in mathematics for the Queen’s Col- 
leges. In 1854, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Cork Athenium. 

He now turned to logic in a serious 
way. Already he had published a 
short speculation on the possible 
mathematical interpretation of logic. 
Now he got down to developing the 
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theme and enlarging the scope of his 
enquiry and researches. It is on his 
Laws of Thought, published in 1854, 
that his greatest fame rests. 
Honours came fast. He received 
the Keith Prize of the Royal Edin- 
burgh Society. His works were pub- 
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overladen sky, George Boole insisted 
on sticking to his subject. He walked 
two miles to the College to lecture. 
A feverish chill set in. His body, 
weakened by years of unyielding 
study, could not resist, 

“ The country of his birth mourns 


him,” wrote a Cork paper on his 
death, “and the land of his adoption 
jooks down with sorrow on his 
grave.” 

“Pure mathematics was discovered 
in Boole’s Laws of Thought,’ says 
Bertrand Russell. 


lished in far-off countries. Oxford 
and Cambridge honoured him. In 
1857 the Royal Society recognised 
his worth by making him a fellow. 


(NE December morning in 1864, as 
the rain sluiced down from the 
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e Traffic Jam @ 


MOUSE who tried to cross the street but did not use the 
zebra crossing was knocked down by a passing truck, 
and had its internal organs badly damaged. 

On recovering its senses, it made its way to the first music 
shop and crept up to the counter. When asked by the 
assistant what it required, with a pathetic look the mouse 
replied: “ Have you any mouse organs?” 








‘To motorists came to a railroad crossing. The gates were 

shut. 

Stopping the car, they settled down until the train should 
pass, but both were soon asleep. 

With thundering wheels the express dashed past, causing 
them to open their eyes. 

“TI say,” said one, “ wasn’t that a well-lighted village we 
passed through.” 

“Yes,” yawned the other. “ An’ did you notice that the 
first house was on fire?” 

—Home Topics. 


Just as the Dublin train for Greystones was pulling out 

of Ranelagh station, a young man threw his bag into 
the luggage van and jumped in after it. He stood panting 
but triumphant as the train gathered speed. The guard 
observed him with some scorn. “ You young fellows don’t 
keep yourselves in condition,” he snorted. “ Look at how 
done in you are. Why, when I was your age I could carry 
a cup of tea in one hand, run half a mile, catch the 8.15 
by the skin of my teeth, and still be as fresh as a daisy.” 
“You don’t understand, pop,” puffed the young man, “I 
missed this train at Harcourt Street.” 














HEN London was merely a 
Celtic settlement in a clearing 
primeval forest, there 
was habitation around the place we 
know as Carrickfergus. 

Tradition has it that King Fergus 
came to drink the waters of the well 
now guarded in the square keep of 
the Castle, and, when he _ was 
drowned in a storm off the rocky 
promontory, his name was given to 
the place—Carrickfergus, Rock of 
Fergus. 

Centuries afterwards John de Courcy 
established a colony there, having 
been granted the lands of Ulster by 
Henry II. Among the families that 
clustered about the Castle at the 
close of the twelfth century were 
Sendalls, Russells, Whites, Bensons, 


Ol the 
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Jordans, Copelands and Savages— 
names we still hear in Ulster and 
whose bearers can trace their ancestry 
through the intervening centuries. 

There was no peace for Ireland in 
the two decades that followed the 
colony’s establishment. De Courcys 
fought de Laceys and the Irish chief- 
tains fought both. When, in the 13th 
century, there was a general uprising, 
King John himself journeyed to 
Ireland to subdue, among others, 
Hugh de Lacey. 


Condensed from the Weekly Telegraph, Belfast 
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KiNG Joun stayed at Carrickfergus, 

and the chapel where he wor- 
shipped still stands, its arched 
windows giving an ecclesiastical air 
to the lofty barrenness of this room 
beside the portcullis. 

From Carrickfergus King John 
wrote in 1210: “ And when we were 
at Cracfergus, that castle being now 
taken, a certain friend and relation of 
ours from Galweya, named Duncan 
de Karge, informed us that he had 
taken prisoners Matilda and her 
daughter (the wife of the son of 
Roger Mortimer), and William the 
Younger and his wife and two sons. 
But Hugh de Lacey and Reginald du 
Breosa had escaped.” 

Matilda offered 4,000 marks for her 
husband’s life, but notwithstanding 
this offer, and a curious gift of 400 
cows and one bull, all white save for 
red ears, she and her family were 
taken in chains, to Windsor, where 
they perished of hunger. 


"Tue Castle of Carrickfergus has held 

other prisoners, among them Con 
O’Neill, who, at the beginning of the 
17th Century, was Irish overlord of 
the Ards peninsula. 

Con had a resourceful wife. This 
good lady hired a boat from Bangor 
and brought for the prisoner two 
cheeses, the centres of which had 
been hollowed out and filled with 
cords. 

On the next fine night Con let 
himself down from the Castle and 
escaped in the waiting boat to 
Bangor, where he hid himself in the 
church steeple. 

Today only the feet of curious 
tourists sound over the cobbles of 
the ancient Castle that for 800 years 
kept watch over Belfast Lough. 
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The Eggs 
and Her 


WOMAN was coming home in the 

bus one day with two and a half 
dozen eggs in a paper bag. When she 
rose to leave, the bottom fell out of 
the bag, and the thirty eggs tumbled 
to the floor in a clotted and unlovely 
mess. 

There may have been a few sur- 
vivors, but she didn’t wait to see. 
she could, leaving the omelette as a 
free gift to C.LE. 

She was a fair-minded and kindly 
woman, but the disaster was too 
much for her, and just as she was 
leaving she turned to an inoffensive 
little man who was sitting opposite 
and said: “ That was all your fault.” 

After that she felt a little better, 
and she was able to get off the bus 
without throwing a fit. It was a wild 
and unfounded charge, but she never 
repented—not fully, at least: she was 
much too human and too honest for 
such hypocrisy. The depth of her 
predicament, though it may not have 
justified her want of charity, at least 
mitigated it. 

As she said herself afterwards, she 
had to blame someone or burst; and 
she had had quite enough bursting 
for one day. Her crime was feather- 
light. She had done a tiny injury to 
an unknown man—who probably 
thought she wasn’t right in the head, 
and who may have been married so 
long that false charges no longer 
ruffled him—and she had got a great 
easement in return. 

—JouHN D. SHERIDAN. 








iE LATE ARCHBISHOP RICHARD 

Downey, who variously described 
himself as a Kilkenny man brought 
up in Liverpool or as a Liverpool 
man born in Kilkenny, was a many- 
sided genius. In any company he 
more than held his own. 

Much emphasis has been placed 
on his success as an organiser. His 
principle was to choose competent 
lieutenants, and then to leave them 
to work without hampering inter- 
ference. The Latin tag, Qui facit per 
alium facit per se, he translated with 
a smile as “I prefer to work to the 
best of someone else’s ability.” 

Because he had the ability to 
talk entertainingly on any subject 
the Archbishop was in constant 
demand as an after-dinner speaker; 
and even to his death constantly 
amazed his listeners by the freshness 
of invention and appositeness of 
expression of his ideas. 

Some of his quips come easily to 
mind. 

Of a certain British Government: 
“ All we’ve got to thank this Govern- 
ment for is weeping and national 
teeth.” 

Advice to curates on preaching: 
“If you don’t strike oil in the first 
five minutes, stop boring.” 

Of chairmen of meetings (he had 
suffered a lot from these): “ Chair- 
men should stand up, speak up, and 
shut up.” 

To platform 


lecturers: “ The 





longer the spoke, the greater the 
tyre.” 

At a dinner which was interrupted 
by the continual knocking of work- 
men: “Scripture teaches us to love 
the sinner and hate the sin. Well, I 
must say I love this dinner, but I 
hate this din.” 


—Catholic Truth, London. 


Through Glasses, Darkly 

AMES HUMBERT CRAIG AND GEORGE 

Russell (AZ) were walking round 
a gallery where each of them had 
pictures on display, and Ai., in the 
most friendly fashion, criticised 
Craig’s handling of a certain scene. 

Craig, who had the eyesight of an 
eagle, looked at Ai., who was ex- 
tremely shortsighted, and said: 
“Pardon me, Mr. Russell, but might 
I look at your spectacles?” 

fe obediently handed over the 
thick glasses he wore; Craig perched 
them on his nose, and found he could 
see nothing at all. 

“'There you are, Mr. Russell,” he 
said, handing the _ glasses back, 
“there’s -the explanation why you 
and I paint the same scene in dif- 
ferent ways!” 


—DENIS IRELAND. 
MOORE ONCE 


HAD A PLAY 


G FORGE 

running at the Odeon in Paris, 
where an adaptation of Othello was 
being rehearsed. When he called one 
morning the concierge said to the 
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4 
This Needs Confirmation Too ! 
Prior to Confirmation, the Bishop was examining the boys. “ Can 
you tell me,” he said to a bright-looking youth, “ what is the 
Holy Trinity?” The lad fidgeted and fumbled and muttered inco- 
herently, and the Bishop, in a kindly tone of voice, asked him again. 
Again the lad fidgeted and muttered. “ Speak up, sonny,” urged the 
Bishop, “I don’t understand what you are saying.” “Oh, sir,” said 
the boy, brightening up considerably, “ you’re not supposed to. It’s 
a mystery!” 


‘THE visiting clergyman was being entertained by four-year-old 
Maureen while her mother was upstairs. “ And do you say your 
prayers every night, little one?” asked the priest. “ Oh, no,” answered 
Maureen. “ Mother says them for me.” “Indeed? And what does 
she say?” “She says: ‘ Thank heaven, you’re in bed!’” 
—The Marianist. 


NE of the best mission stories I ever heard was from a priest who 
spoke of the good resolutions we all make at times and, alas! 
don’t keep for long. “ During the mission,” he said, “it is in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” A 
few weeks later it is: “ As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be.” 
—TED KAVANAGH. 
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manager: “ There is a gentleman in sending it to a maiden aunt in 
the hall who tells me he is the Eng- Limerick. 
lish ‘author whose play has just been Here he found himself grappling 
accepted.” “ Quite right,” was the with the problem of translating the 
reply. “Send him in. Monsieur phrase “sample of no commercial 
Shakespeare, no doubt.” value” into Dutch. 

Finally, after the lapse of a con- 
Surprise for Aunt Lottie siderable length of time, he suc- 

BOOK ENTITLED An Irishman’s ceeded—or did he? 

Difficulties With the Dutch Lan- Now, the Dutch for “sample” is 
guage was published in Holland some ™onster, and the nearest to “of no 
years ago, and was used in that coun- Commercial value” that the post 
try as a school textbook. Office official would accept was 

It told of an Irishman’s gallant, ~ worthless.” 
but often unavailing, attempts to So the parcel went into the post 
apply the Dutch language to his addressed as follows : — 
everyday needs. “ Miss Lottie O’Shaughnessy, 

On one occasion, according to the (Worthless Monster), 
book, the Irishman brought a par- Limerick, Ireland.” 
cel of Haarlem Hopjes to an Amster- —LIAM RrorDAN in The Irish 
dam post office with the intention of Catholic. 





ON WITH THE MOTLEY 


VAIN AND POMPOUS BARRISTER, 

the disarrangement of whose wig 
had caused some laughter in court, 
turned to the famous advocate, John 
Philpot Curran, and said: “ Curran, 
do you see anything ridiculous in my 
wig?” “Nothing,” replied Curran, 
“except your head.” 


Sports Parade 
A. RUNNING STAR WAS BOASTING, 
when a man sitting nearby inter- 
rupted him. “I'll race you,” said the 
stranger. “ And you'll never pass me 
if you give me a three-foot start and 
let me choose the course.” The star 
looked at the portly gentleman and 
laughed. “Bet you fifty to one I 
will,” he returned. “ Where’s the 
course?” “Up a ladder,” answered 
the challenger. 


SKUNK WAS WORRIED 

because she could never keep 
track of her two children. They were 
named In and Out, and whenever In 
was in Out was out; and if Out was 
in, In was out. One day she called 
Out in to her and told him to go 
out and bring In in. So out went 
Out and in no time at all he brought 
In in. “Wonderful,” said mama 
skunk. “How, in all that great 
forest, could you find him in so short 
a time?” “It was easy,” said Out. 
“ Instinct.” 


MOTHER 


Hail and Farewell 

iE NEW COOK SEEMED TO BE A 

find. She had agreed on hours, 
wages and days off. “My husband 
is very punctual,” I said, “ but some- 
times,” I added apologetically, “he 
brings home unexpected guests for 
dinner. I would suggest you always 





THE very mean, sinful man 
died. On his way to the por- 
tals of Heaven he tried despe- 
rately to think of whatever good 
things he had done on earth. 
There wasn’t anything he could 
remember off-hand. He searched 
his mind again and again, till in 
the end he recalled that he had 
once bought a newspaper from 
an old woman; it had been rain- 
ing, he had given the woman 
sixpence,and she had no change. 
“ Keep the fourpence,” he had 
shouted as he ran for the bus. 
It was this good deed he re- 
membered just as he arrived at 
the Golden Gates. St. Peter came 
out with an angel. The new 
arrival was asked what he had 
done to merit admission. He re- 
lated his generosity. The Apostle 
said to the angel: “Give him 
back his fourpence and tell him 
to go to hell.” 
—LUDWIG 
Father, 
(London: 
Hamilton). 


BEMELMANS in 
Dear Father 
Hamish 











be prepared for such an emergency.” 
You’ve sure said it, ma’am; I'll 
keep my bags packed.” 


“ 


Life Sentence 


T WAS THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 

and the little boy was crying his 
heart out. “ And what’s wrong with 
you, littl man?” his _ teacher 
asked sympathetically. “I don’t like 
school,” he wailed, “and they said 
I have to stay here till I’m four- 
teen.” “You're lucky,” the teacher 
replied. “I have to stay here till I’m 
sixty-five.” 


—The Sign. 
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Cardinal Error 
MADIson AVENUE, New YorkK, IS A 

pleasant, subdued street at 10.00 
p.m. At this tranquil hour one even- 
ing fifteen years ago, Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman and Monsignor 
John J. Casey, then his secretary, 
were walking together along the 
avenue when they saw coming 
towards them a weary fellow-priest, 
struggling under the weight of his 
luggage. They exchanged greetings. 

“Where,” the stranger asked, “ do 
I find the bus to Kingston?” 

“It is too late for the bus,” the 
Archbishop said, adding, “ Where do 
you come from and where are you 
bound?” 

“I come from the Belgian Congo 
where I have been for thirty years,” 
the priest answered, “ and arrived in 
New York but half an hour ago. I 
am anxious to find transportation 
tonight to Kingston where I shali 
visit relatives.” 

“Tt is too late for a bus,” the 
Archbishop repeated. “We will put 
you up for the night and tomorrow 
see you on your way.” 

They helped him with his bags. 
The priest, pleased with New York’s 
hospitality, asked: 

“Who is the Archbishop of New 
York now?” 

“ His name is Spellman,” answered 
the Archbishop. 

“ Never heard of him,” replied the 
missionary. 

—J1mM BisHop. 


No Ordinary Cleric 


AN IRISH-AUSTRALIAN PRIEST, THE 


Rev. Maurice O’Reilly, C.M., 
delivered an appeal for some institu- 
tion. The man who introduced him 





The Perfect Squelch 


G_.B-S. was introduced to a ter- 

* rible bore, who exclaimed 
pompously: “Do you know, 
Mr. Shaw, I passed your house 
last night.” “ Thanks,” said the 


playwright. 











spoke glowingly of Father O’Reilly’s 
eloquence, and said he had a tongue 
of fire. 

When Father O’Reilly, who spoke 
with a slight but pleasing lisp, rose 
to speak, he picked up the glass of 
water from the table and quenched 
his thirst. Smiling broadly at the 
crowd, he said: “It thizzled!” 

At a public dinner, the same 
eloquent Irish Vincentian was eulo- 
gised. When he rose to reply he eyed 
a bottle of wine before him and said: 
“Tm afraid I’m only Vin Ordinaire.” 

—Insh News. 


Tee Hee 


“| HAVE NEVER PLAYED ON SUCH A 
course in my life,” complained 
the ham-handed golfer. 

“You left the course twenty 
minutes ago, sir,” said the caddie, 
drily. “You are now in Mr. Maguire’s 
rock garden.” 


Case Stated 


YOUNG LAWYER ATTENDED THE 

funeral of a millionaire. A friend 
arrived at the service and took a seat 
beside him. He whispered: 

“How far has the service gone?” 

The lawyer nodded towards the 
clergyman in the pulpit and whis- 
pered back: 

“Just opened the defence.” 





“ And remember to laugh at everything he says—he’s one of the 
wisecracking judges.” 
By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


LENDING 



































“Would you mind lending me your “Mother didn’t want me back 
glasses for a moment ?” either.” 


By courtesy of Happy Variety. By courtesy of Happy Variety. 





The Sinn Feiners of Burma had to contend with 


Rulers Outside the Law 


MAURICE 


ARRIVED home at the end of 1918 
| after being away six years in 

Burma and as an officer on the 
Palestine front. 

Much had 
since I left. 
ended the 
which I had grown up. 

Very anxious to understand the 
significance and aim of the Sinn 
Fein movement, I read, at the Hones’ 
suggestion, a pamphlet which had 
just come out called The Sacred 
Egotism of Sinn Fein by E. A. Boyd. 
I do not think that I fully under- 
stood it; but at least I gathered that 
the ideal of an Irish Republic, for 
which the leaders of Easter Week 
had forfeited their lives at a time 
when their ideas were considered 
visionary, had in two years and a half 
been adopted as the practical aim of 
a wide section of the Irish people. 
Mr. Boyd argued that the 1916 
leaders were animated by a mystic 
valour because, though their attempt 
to seize power was hopeless, they 
were upheld by the belief that their 
example would so work on the minds 
of their countrymen that the miracle 
of an independent Ireland would in- 
evitably follow. 


happened in Ireland 
The 1916 Rising had 
complacent epoch in 


‘THis notion appealed to me roman- 

tically. I was no politician; indeed, 
was temperamentally unfitted to take 
part in any movement, political or 


Condensed from Into Hidden Burma (London: Faber and Faber. 


COLLIS 


other, being too much of an indivi- 
dualist to be a good partisan. But 
the idea of a new Ireland, free to 
follow its own bent and finding 
inspirations in its own culture, had 
all my sympathy, though I had no 
notion how its liberation could be 
won, and was neither patient nor 
thorough enough to inquire. 

That my political sympathies were 
quickened by my visit to Ireland will 
help to explain my attitude later on 
towards the Burmese in_ their 
struggle for political liberty. 


T the end of 1927, I received a 

letter from the Government of 
Burma posting me, on return from 
another leave, to the charge of the 
Sagaing district. 

Under pressure from India, the 
British Government was on the point 
of sending out a parliamentary com- 
mission, headed by Sir John Simon, 
to inquire whether the dyarchical 
constitution, the first instalment of 
Indian home rule, could be followed 
by a second. instalment. 

At a dinner in All Souls, I was in- 
troduced to Sir John, who told me 
the commission would be visiting 
Burma to study the question of its 
separation from India and to ad- 
vise, if separation seemed the best 
course, whether the new Burmese 
constitution should be as advanced 
as the Indian. I remember begging 
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him to believe that the Burmese 
would never accept a status inferior 
to India’s. 

It was exciting to hear that some 
advance for Burma was contem- 
plated. On the other hand, I knew 
the Burma Government would re- 
commend a slow and cautious ad- 
vance and that the India Office was 
also in no hurry. 


AT no time in my experience had 

the British been so distrusted. 
The dyarchical constitution was held 
to be a fake, introduced to deceive 
the nation. If a further alleged 
measure of self-government were in- 
troduced, it would contain tricky 
clauses which in effect would nullify 
it. Big India might be strong enough 
to get what it wanted, but if little 
Burma were separated from India, 
as was proposed, what chance would 
there be of a free constitution? To 
remain part of India was abhorrent, 
but it might be prudent. It would be 
easier to break away from India 
later, than to get out of the clutches 
of the British. 

Such were the suspicions that cir- 
culated in 1928. There was also a 
growing irritation at British exclu- 
siveness. The Burmese were treated 
as an inferior race; though the law 
was supposed to be the same for all, 
it was interpreted to favour the 
British. 


AFTER I had been in Sagaing for 
four months, I was surprised to 


receive orders transferring me to 
Rangoon, not back to the secretariat 
as I had hoped, but to the senior 
magisterial appointment in the capi- 
tal. The official name for the post 
was Deputy Commissioner and Dis- 





N June 25, 1930, the date 

when the report of the 
Simon Commission was pub- 
lished (which, as anticipated, 
advised the separation of Burma 
from India, though it left the 
matter of Burma’s constitution 
for future discussion), the Bur- 
mese convicts in the Rangoon 
prison rose against its superin- 
tendent, who was an Indian, and 
during the fighting which ensued 
thirty-four of them were shot 
dead and sixty wounded by the 
military police, who were 
Indians. It was the most 
desperate mutiny which had eve1 
occurred in any prison in Burma. 

I was appointed by the 
Government to hold the inquiry 
and found that the cause of it 
had been the harshness of the 
Indian superintendent’s rule. The 
intention of the mutineers was 
to kill him and escape, but in 
neither were they successful. 

These startling and _ unpre- 
cedented events were indicative 
of the high state of tension which 
prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, and which at bottom was 
political The Burmese were 
longing to free themselves both 
from British and Indian domina- 
tion. 











trict Magistrate for the 
Town District. 

It was customary, though not laid 
down in the law, that he should try 
all cases, irrespective of penalty, 
where the complainant or the accused 
was European. This rule gave the 
British resident in Rangoon a pro- 
tection something like the extra- 
territoriality which Europeans en- 
joyed by treaty in China. 

But it was not so much an unfair 
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OBERT BARTON, one of the signatories of the 1921 Treaty between 

the Irish Republicans and the British Government, had helped 
to obtain dominion status for his country. He was a person of par- 
ticular interest to U Ba Pe and two other Burmese delegates to the 
London negotiations in 1931, since their ambition was to do the 
same for theirs. 

At tea in his library at Glendalough, they asked him as a person 
of long experience what he conceived should be their guiding prin- 
ciple. To which he replied: “You should avoid the mistakes of 
Ireland and remain united. To split your ranks is worse than to 
compromise, even when that means giving up something you want.” 

The Burmese heartily agreed, but on return to Burma failed to 
remain united. Had they been able to do so, they would have got 
their 1937 Constitution three or four years earlier. 

Madame MacBride rigidly regarded the Burmese with a weary 
and pitying stare, as if sorry for them as novices in the exhausting 
game she knew so well of negotiating with the English. When it 
came to the moment fcx her to pronounce on their case, her advice 
“ Get it in writing.” Saying so, she swept them with her in- 
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entence that was feared as that it 
would be a blow to white prestige 
for a member of the ruling race to 
be sentenced by a Burmese magis- 
trate. On paper, there was nothing 
to prevent the Rangoon senior magis- 
tracy being held by a Burmese, pro- 
vided there was one available of the 
right official standing. But at that 
time such Burmese officials were very 
few and my impression 1s that the 
district magistrate of Rangoon was 
invariably British. Europeans, how- 
ever, were rarely in the dock. Their 
number hardly exceeded 400 men in 
any sort of position, exclusive of what 
British troops there might be, and 
prosecutions were generally for 
infractions of by-laws. 


For eighteen months I continued 

to be happily energetic. Though 
independent in my views, I was able 
to carry out my legal duties and 
social engagements without friction. 


My position, however, was more 
delicate than I supposed. The Com- 
missioner was a man who had seen 
little service in the districts and 
whose sympathies were more with 
British business than with Burmese 
aspirations. 

The danger lay hidden in the fact 
that, though expected, as a magis- 
trate, to give decisions according to 
law, I might find myself, under the 
exceptional circumstances of that 
time, giving a decision displeasing to 
the executive. 


ON August 28, a lieutenant of the 

Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
landers, a battalion of which was 
stationed at Rangoon, drove his car 
into another which contained two 
Burmese women, an aunt and her 
niece, and seriously injured them. 
He was arrested by the police and 
sent for trial on the charge that he 
had acted with criminal negligence. 





RULERS OUTSIDE THE LAW 


I had had a not dissimilar case a 
few weeks before, when an Indian 
named Sheikh Abdul Aziz had driven 
into a constable and killed him. Aziz 
had been sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment. 

Military officers in the Rangoon 
of 1930 found it very hard to think 
of themselves as subservient to the 
law in exactly the same way as the 
local inhabitants; hard to see that 
they must obey the lawful orders of 
a Burmese or Indian policeman as 
they would a London policeman; 
and that it was as wrong to injure 
two Burmese women as two English- 
women. They therefore thought that 
the Cameron lieutenant should get a 
lighter sentence than would a native 
inhabitant of Rangoon. When I sen- 
tenced the lieutenant to imprison- 
ment for three months, with a fine to 
be paid in compensation to the in- 
jured women, the indignation was 
very strong. 


‘THE pressure, which the threat of 

this indignation had brought to 
bear on me, was now transferred to 
the High Court, to which an appeal 
was brought. The judge, though he 
agreed the finding was correct and 
that the facts established “a very 
gross piece of negligence ”, cancelled 
the imprisonment and enhanced the 
fine to the maximum. The Army 
rule about cashiering, if imprison- 
ment was imposed, made my sentence 
too severe, he said. 

The officers’ indignation was shared 
by the business community and 
amounted to a demand that I be re- 
moved. The question was whether 
the executive would yicld to this 
pressure. There was an inclination 
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to yield, but what grounds could be 
shown for taking action against me? 
The finding had been upheld, the 
case was admittedly a bad one and 
the High Court, in altering the sen- 
tence, had said no more than it habi- 
tually said when it exercised its 
powers on appeal. Nevertheless, my 
immediate superior, the Commis- 
sioner of Pegu, was so annoyed that 
he wrote to tell me, in a demi-official 
letter dated the day after the High 
Court judgment, that he had asked 
the Government to transfer me to 
another appointment. 

When they came to look into the 
matter, however, it was plain that 
the fact of an order being unpopu- 
lar among a section of the European 
residents could not possibly be given 
as a reason for a transfer. Yet they 
deemed that, in the state of feeling 
which prevailed, a transfer was 
essential. Seeking a way out, they 
found it by informing me in an offi- 
cial letter that the unexpected de- 
parture of the Excise Commissioner 
on leave had made it necessary to 
find a successor, an appointment they 
had had under consideration for me 
before the motor case arose. 

The excise commissionership was 
a superior appointment like the judi- 
cial secretaryship, which I had held 
for a short time the previous year, 
and carried higher pay than the 
magistracy of Rangoon. Nevertheless, 
my transfer from the latter post im- 
mediately following the motor case 
was inevitably connected in the pub- 
lic mind with the sentence of im- 
prisonment. The Burmese’ were 
moved, and felt the transfer to be a 
further indication of how powerless 
they were in their own country. 
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Eighty-year-old Brother Patrick, a descendant of Daniel O'Connell, is 
one of the four men who know the— 


Secret of Chartreuse 


PIERS COMPTON 


74. HE monks of the Grande Char- 
Same do not bear out the truth 

of the saying that, in order to 
keep a secret, you must also hide 
the fact that you have one to keep. 
For centuries now the world has 
known that they possess a priceless 
secret—the recipe of the Chartreuse 
liqueur. 

And this they have kept, despite 
countless efforts to steal or to 
imitate it. 

The secret is known to three men: 
the father-general of the order, the 
procurator of the Grande Chartreuse, 
and the brother in charge of the dis- 
tillery at Voiron, near Grenoble. 

Exactly when or how the recipe 
originated is a mystery. 

All that can be known is that in 
1605 the Marshal d’Estrees, a former 
cleric who relinquished Holy Orders 
on becoming head of his family, gave 
the secret to the Charterhouse of 
Paris. 

Over a century later the parchment 
on which it was written was pre- 
sented to the Grande Chartreuse. 

Bro. Jerome, reputed to be a “ very 
able apothecary,” started experiments. 


people of the 


BEFORE long the 
district were calling at the monas- 
tery for the liqueur, partly on account 


of its excellence, but also for its 


health-giving properties. 





(COMMERCIAL firms vied with 
each other in counterfeiting 
productions of the liqueur. 

Time and again scientists 
solemnly announced that they 
had discovered it. 

Once it was said that the 
essences of thirteen herbs had 
been amalysed—a conservative 
reckoning, since over 130 plants 
go to its making. 

—The Universe. 











During the French Revolution the 
Chartreuse fathers were dispersed. 
Some died in prison or on the scaf- 
fold. 

In 1816 they were re-established 
by royal ordinance. But by then the 
monastery was in ruins. Their finan- 
cial resources were non-existent. 

They still had their secret, how- 
ever. And now they determined to 
put it to good account. 


E work was entrusted to Bro. 

Bruno, who, after years of study in 
the monastic pharmacy, announced 
that he had made a near-as-perfect 
specimen according to the secret. 

This: was in 1840. 

Twenty years later, with true 
monastic perseverance, the liqueur, 
green in its natural state, yellow when 
coloured with saffron, was still under- 
going improvement. 


Condensed from The Universe 








SECRET OF CHARTREUSE 


Meanwhile, the liqueur was 
sampled by officers of the army of 
the Alps, quartered at the monastery. 

These pronounced it to be “a 
veritable nectar”; and largely because 
of their efforts it began to be known 
outside the district. 

Then, in 1901, came the French 
anti-clerical Laws of Association, 
when the monks were expelled as 
“unprofitable servants of the State.” 

The fathers refused to submit and 
the villagers supported them. 

For the “unprofitable servants’ 
distributed large quantities of winter 
clothing and food, including a weekly 
supply of 500 four-pound loaves. 

They had built and endowed a 
free hospital with 100 beds. Their 
paper mill was a centre of employ- 
ment. 


5] 


BUT the Government sent troops to 

clear the blocked roads and dis- 
perse the people. Axes were used to 
break in and demolish the doors of 
the cells. 

The monks were driven from the 
church, where they were saying the 
divine office, and forced out of the 
monastery at the point of the bayonet. 

The exile began in 1903. Some of 
the fathers went to Farneta, in Tus- 
cany, or to Jugoslavia. Others went 
to Tarragona, in Spain, where they 
carried on production of the liqueur. 

It was one of the first acts of 
Marshal Pétain’s Government, in 
1940, to recall them. 


AS the monks cannot engage in com- 

merce, a company of local busi- 
ness men markets the liqueur. It is 
a non-profit affair for them, though 
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the product is worth £250,000 yearly. 

This pays for the upkeep of char- 
terhouses and the building of new 
ones. The remainder is_ entirely 
devoted to works of charity. 

Bro. Lawrence is now in charge of 
the Voiron distillery, He took over 
from an Irish brother, Patrick, a 
descendant of Danie] O’Connell. 

Patrick, now turned eighty, has 
retired to the Grande Chartreuse. 


[X the great cellar where some of 
the casks, made of Russian oak, 
are more than 100 years old, there 
are two vats commemorating the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. 

Bro. Lawrence is a perfect exemplar 
of the care with which the secret has 
been kept. 

On one occasion M. Jean Blaise, 
president of the company, set his foot 
on the threshold of the room where 
the herbs are blended. 

He was promptly pushed out with 
the reminder: “ You may be head 
of the company, but you can’t come 
in here.” 

There are no modern 
methods practised at Voiron. 


fact ry 


F QUALLY old-fashioned is the way in 
~ which detail, 
science figure in 
Chartreuse. 

There is a large drain in the dis- 
tillery yard and any amount of the 
finished product that may not exactly 
conform to traditional standard finds 
its way there. 

This causes wry looks among the 
company directors, who cannot detect 
any shortcoming, 

But Bro. Lawrence is adamant. 


and con- 
making of 


patience 
the 
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Ralph Silvester made his first bow to his public at the age of six—as a 
trapeze artist in the family circus 


Round the World with a Band 


GERRARD MacDERMOTT 


ALPH SILVESTER belongs to a 
R family whose name is known in 

every town, village and hamlet 
of the thirty-two counties of Ireland. 
He began life in his father’s show as 
an acrobat and was a trapeze artist 
before he had reached the age of 
seven. 

The Silvesters owned and con- 
trolled one of the largest road-shows 
which have ever toured this country. 
In the days of Ralph’s grandfather, 
the Silvester Show was mainly a 
circus; but in his father’s day they 
went over to ciné-variety, and at 
Christmas they always introduced 
pantomime. Ralph was an adept at 
making himself familiar with every 
branch of the show-business, and for 
that reason he has always been one 
of the most versatile of our dance 
band leaders. His rise to fame reads 
like a modern fairy-tale. 


RALPH and his brother, Chris, were 

educated at Rockwell College, but 
during the summer ‘and the Christ- 
mas holidays they travelled around 
the countryside learning show-busi- 
ness from their father and grand- 
father. When the modern cinema hit 


the provinces and every country 
town had its own picture-house, the 
Silvesters felt the draught. There was 
a slump. Travelling shows of the 
nature of the Silvester family concern 





T was during his stay in Paris 

that Ralph Sylvester had one 
of the greatest adventures of his 
life. Hearing so much of the 
Paris Underground Sewers and 
the part they had played in the 
French Revolution, he and some 
of his friends decided one morn- 
ing to explore them. In the 
underground, Ralph got sepa- 
rated from his companions and 
was wandering around the whole 
day unable to find an opening, 
or a way to the surface. 

He was practically exhausted 
when, by nightfall, he noticed a 
ladder standing against one of 
the walls. He climbed to the top 
and found an opening in the 
street just opposite the theatre 
where the band was playing. 

It was then ten past eight in 
the evening and Ralph was due 
on the stage in five minutes’ 
time. Exhausted and all as he 
was, he carried out the old 
motto: “The Show Must Go 
On,” and played out his part, 
waiting for a meal until after the 
show was over. 











were no longer in demand, so Ralph 
set foot in the musical world—the 
world of jazz and sweet rhythm. 
From the very first he was destined 
to reach the top and become known 
as “The Silver-Voiced Irish Tenor”. 


Condensed from the Empire News 
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E won fame as a vocalist in Tony 
Reddin’s Orchestra at Dublin’s 
Metropole Ballroom, later becoming 
vocalist at the Capitol Theatre, Dub- 
lin. It was there that a talent-scout 
from the Paramount Theatre in Man- 
chester heard him, and soon he was 
signed up for an eighteen-months’ 
contract. 
Whilst singing in England he was 
heard by Billy Scott-Comber and 
Ronnie Genarder, of Jack Paine’s 


Band. The two told their boss about 
the good singer from Ireland. They 


were so enthusiastic that Jack Paine 
made inquiries and discovered that 
Silvester had been appearing daily 
for eleven months at the Paramount 
and that he had sung on the same 
stage as Gracie Fields. 

Jack Paine made it his business to 
see Ralph Silvester, and after a few 
minutes’ conversation with him, 
without hearing him sing, signed 
him up. Ralph joined Jack Paine’s 
combination at Newcastle-on-T yne— 
the first time that Paine himself 
heard his discovery sing was at a 
rehearsal a few minutes before the 
show went on. Jack Paine then 
commented on the beautiful qualities 
of Silvester’s voice which, he said, 


“Is as pure as anything I have ever 
heard, covering an enormous range 
and with the ability to hit high C 
with the greatest of ease.” 

In addition to all this, Ralph Sil- 
vester was able to put on an excep- 
tionally good dance act. 

Silvester, being an Irishman, com- 
pleted the international aspect of 
Jack Paine’s Band, which now styled 
itself “The Foreign Legion” be- 
cause of the fact that it was made 
up of four Scots, two Welshmen, one 
South African, one Irishman, one 


New Zealander, and the rest, includ- 
ing “the Boss”, English. 


URING his period with Jack Paine, 

Ralph Silvester did tours of Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland and 
South Africa. On a tour of France, 
Ralph Silvester’s wife was the rage 
of Paris. 

In 1939, Ralph Silvester toured 
South Africa and got ovations in 
every city of the Union. Going out 
in the boat, he met a party of Irish- 
men and spent most of the time in 
their company. During the voyage, 
the passengers were entertained 
every night by choruses of Irish 
songs, led by “The Silver-Toned 
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Irish Tenor”. It was also on this 
voyage that Silvester and his Irish 
friends sent a cablegram to Mr. de 
Valera assuring him of their support 
for Ireland’s position of neutrality 
in the war. 

After the South African tour, 
Ralph Silvester returned to Ireland 
—a world-famous personality. He 
had recorded for al! the big gramo- 
phone companies. He had appeared 
in many theatres. Now he was de- 
termined to wander no more. His 
wife and children were in Ireland, 
and Ralph Silvester made up his 
mind to make his home there and 
run his own Irish dance band. 


IS first appearance was at the 

Theatre Royal in Dublin. Then 
he went on a tour of Northern Ire- 
land, under the auspices of Ensa. 
This tour was most successful, and 
from it Ralph Silvester came back to 
the Republic determined from now 
on to run his own show and to be 
the leader of his own band. 


IRISH DIGEST 


As well as being a singer, a band 
leader, an acrobat, a comedian, and 
a first-class dancer, Ralph Silvester 
was, above all, an Irish patriot who 
wanted to make his life, and his 
living, in his own country. 

Ralph Silvester married when his 
wife was only sixteen years old and 
he just turned nineteen. She had 
been part of a dual comedy act in 
the Silvester show, and Ralph was 
her partner. Romance came to them 
early and they became partners for 
life, though Mrs. Silvester has long 
since forsaken the footlights. 


ODAY, as he nears middle-age, 

Ralph Silvester is as versatile, as 
popular as ever. He is still a singer 
of popular songs. Dapper, cheerful, 
and bright on all occasions, and 
under all circumstances, he runs his 
band as a team or a family more than 
as a business combination. He is 
really the leader, and the boys look 
upon him as guide and father as 
well. 


CWT oD 


“HE lit a candle and took out a new half-crown and offered 

it to the first fellow who would hold one finger—only 
one finger!—in the flame for five minutes by the school 
clock. 

I was always very ambitious, and was tempted to 
volunteer, only as no one else did I thought it might look 
greedy. Then she asked were we afraid of holding one finger 
—only one finger !—in a little bit of candle for five minutes, 
and not afraid of burning all over in roasting hot furnaces 
for all eternity. 

“All eternity! Just think of that! A whole lifetime goes 
by, and it’s only a drop in the ocean of your sufferings.” 
The woman was really interesting about hell, but I had 
very little attention to spare from the half-crown which 
was still on the desk beside her. 

At the end of the lesson she put it back in her purse. 
It was a great disappointment in a religious woman like 
that. 

—FraNK O’CONNOR. 
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‘work won't last” . 


Letters from Yeats 


and 
met 


FT.HOMAS STURGE Moore 
William Butler Yeats 
through a third poet, Laurence 

Binyon, two years before the new 

century and formed a friendship that 

lasted until Yeats died. 

Looking back through the years, 
Sturge Moore wrote of the first 
meeting and the dual effect Yeats 
had on him: “His derision of 
puritanical and scientific bases of my 
bringing up roused me to contend. as 
much as his witty dream-soaked talk 
delighted me. . . . I had early waited 
for a Leonardesque sweetness and 
subtlety which visited his features, 
and even in his bulky latter-day im- 
pressiveness sometimes refound it. 
..- He was fascinating both to watch 
and listen to; I liked him best alone; 
then the provocative truculence of 
his talk often gave place to seductive 


the 


delicacy.” 

In the early days, Yeats and Sturge 
Moore often saw each other in Lon- 
don, where both played active parts 
in the literary and artistic scene—a 
scene crowded with the many well- 
known figures of the Nineties and of 
the Edwardian era and lit by a con- 
centrated brilliance that, apart from 
the measuring of talent, astonishes 
those standing in the pale wide dis- 
sipated light of today. Later on, 
Yeats lived chiefly in Ireland, while 
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Sturge Moore spent much time in 
the country and abroad, so they met 
less often but kept in touch by letter. 
Fortunately some record of forty 
years of friendship has been pre- 
served. 


"THERE are over 150 letters, covering 

the years 1901 to 1937, and rang- 
ing in subject from small technical 
points of verbal expression to a philo- 
sophical discussion lasting six years. 

Much of the interest of the letters 
lies in the characters of the two men, 
at once contrasting and complemen- 
tary, in their serious devotion to the 
art of poetry-writing, and in the 
many glimpses of a period now suffi- 
ciently remote to have acquired the 
rormance of history without losing 
that of recollection. 

Here are extracts from some of the 
letters sent by Yeats to his English 
friend : 


[DUBLIN, 1907 
a I often get 


rather dis- 
couraged about my playwriting, at 
least so far as the verse is concerned. 
The little plays I have written in 
prose are ever popular here, but it is 
so difficult to get good performances 
of verse work, and good audiences 
for it, that one rather loses heart. 
There are a little group of enthu- 
siasts here who care for it, but they 


Condensed from W. B. Yeats and T. Sturge Moore—Their Correspondence, 
1901-1937, edited by Ursula Bridge (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
Lid. 20/-) 
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are only a small number in compari- 
son with those who like prose comedy, 
and then the critics generally tell one 
that one should go back to the lyric. 
A man has just sent me from Aus- 
tralia, with an evident belief that I 
would like it, an article which he has 
written commending that damned 
Inmsfree and repeating phrases out 
of every article telling me 1 know 
nothing about drama written by a 
person called Shore, I think, in The 
Academy. I find that people have no 
sense of dramatic Art as an Art, but 
only of the nature of one’s subject. 
You are dramatic if your subject 
is easily understood and sympathised 


with by the average man, and you 
are undramatic no matter how care- 
fully you construct if you look for a 
special audience. We shal! do nothing 
till we have created a criticism which 
will insist upon the dramatic poet’s 
right to educate his audience as a 
musical composer does his. 


E produced a crude comedy at 
the Abbey by a new man three 
days ago, The Country Dressmaker, 
by George Fitzmaurice, and it is, it 
seems, going to be a great success, 
though it represents the people in a 


worse light than Synge ever did. 


They object to Synge because he is 
profound, distinguished, individual. 
They hate the presence of a mind 
that is superior to their own, and so 
invent and even believe the cry of 
immorality and slander. But it is 
much the same everywhere; nothing 
is ever persecuted but the intel- 

I have done a tragic farce—I know 
not what I call it—with Lady 
Gregory, three acts, and will produce 
it this winter. 


Paris, 1911 
I believe we are to have a meet- 
ing of The Academic Committee of 


English Letters on May 11, though 
I have not yet had formal notice. A 
tendency is arising to nominate for 
an election only safe men, and this is 
being caused partly by the fear of 
getting men rejected and so giving 
them rather a shock. The present 
idea of the members who were 
present at the last meeting of the 
General Purposes Committee of five 
(I was not present) is to propose 
Belloc and Doughty. I am strongly 
for Belloc and I think suggested him, 
and not so much for what he has 
done but for what he is. 


He is French enough to know 
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-TURGE Moore is generally known to students of Yeats’ work as 

the designer of the covers of twelve of Yeats’ books; also as the 
author of The Dying Swan, a lyric which inspired some of the 
loveliest lines in Yeats’ fine poem, The Tower. 

As these letters reveal, what is possibly Yeats’ greatest poem, 
Byzantium, also originated from a criticism Moore made of his 
friend’s earlier poem, Sailing in Byzantium. 

Moore, who had the clearer if less cavernous mind, hit off Yeats’ 
use of philosophy when he wrote to the latter: “ You hug conclusions 
and let the proof look after itself.” It was the detonating summation 


Yeats wanted for his poetry. 


With dry humour, Yeats describes his career: “ Life when one 
does my kind of work is rather strange.” 
—HoRACE REYNOLDS in The New York Times. 
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about Academies and I think will 
support a bold course of action. 
There is no need to make any effort 
about him. If proposed, he will be 
elected. Doughty I know nothing of; 
he may be a very good man, but if 
elected it will be because a man so 
little known is quite safe. 

Are you for the election of Shaw? 
I think we should have him, though 
I think his work arises out of a fun- 
damentally wrong principle and 
won't last. Even at that it is better 
than the work of some of the people 
we have and what we want is vigour. 
When a man is $0 outrageously in 
the wrong as Shaw he is indispens- 
able, if it were for no other purpose 
than to fight people . . . who corrupt 
the truth by believing in it. 

We need three people to nominate 
anybody, at least I think that is our 
rule. You and I and, say, Binyon, 
can put up Shaw. He may not be 
elected but we must risk it. 


(CALVADOS, 1916 

I am starting Iseult on what I 
hope will grow to be a book about 
the new French Catholic poets. 

I have written a great mass of my 


Memoirs which will be published 
only after my death—at least as a 
whole. 


Calvados, 1917 

I am living in a house with three 
and thirty singing-birds, which for 
the most part have the doors of their 
cages open so that they alight on the 
table during meals and peck the 
fruit from the dishes. There is also 
a Persian cat, a parrot, two dogs, two 
rabbits and two guinea-pigs and a 
Javanese cock which perches on 
Madame Gonne’s chair. 


Gort, 1922 

Werner Laurie may ask you to 
look through the final proofs of my 
Trembling of the Veil but this will 
only be if civil war prevents my 
doing so. 

Last night I heard two explosions 
at 4 a.m. and now there are no trains 
for the two bridges have been blown 
up. Letters I think will go as the 
mail cart carries them to Galway. 
All the time I do not spend on proofs 
I spend on a series of poems about 
this Tower and on the civil war at 
which I look (so remote one is here 
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from all political excitement) as if it 
were some phenomenon of nature. 


apy Grecory’s and Edward 

Martyn’s are the only large houses 
within many miles that have not been 
raided and one great house has been 
burnt. The casualties are however 
slight. 

The National army is in control 
here and the people are with them 
but the Irregulars come out at night. 
I wonder how the future of Euro- 
pean civilisation will be affected by 
the rejection of majority rule, first 
in Russia and now in Ireland. It 
may lead to a Military Government 
or at any rate to a powerfully armed 
Civil Government. 


Dublin, 1923 

Life is amusing here. I had a 
guard till a week ago who opened 
the door automatic in hand, and I 
have two bullet holes in my win- 
dows. However, the return of quiet 
is a great relief to the nerves. 


Dublin, 1923 
7ES, the Nobel Prize for Literature 
will be a great help to me in several 
ways. Here especially it will help. I 
will find it easier to get the Govern- 
ment to listen to me on artistic 
things. I look upon it as a recognition 
of the Free State, and of Irish litera- 
ture, and it ig a very great help. 
People here are grateful because I 
have won them this recognition, and 
that is the distinction I want. If I 
thought it a tribute to my own capa- 
city alone I, being a very social man, 
would be far less pleased. 
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Dublin, 1927 

We have just added to the Abbey 
Theatre a small perfectly equipped 
theatre which holds a _ hundred 
people. I am hoping henceforth with 
the assistance of the Abbey Schoo! of 
Acting to make experiments for 
which the popular audience of a 
larger theatre is mot ready. As the 
Young Players of the school will be 
comparatively inexperienced there 
will be some advantage in letting 
them appear before the public in a 
strange dramatic form, related rather 
to ritual than to the ordinary form 
of drama. 

The Abbey itself is prospering to 
my perpetual astonishment, even in- 
creasing its capital. 


Rapallo, 1929 

For my first weeks here I read 
nothing but Swift but he became too 
exciting for my blood pressure and 
so after some sleeplessness I took, on 
my wife’s advice, to detective stories 
again. Swift’s Epitaph and Berkeley’s 
Commonplace Book are the greatest 
works of modern Ireland. 


Rapallo, 1930 

I have been ill and had for a time 
a magnificent appearance with the 
beard and hair of St. Peter out of a 
Raphael cartoon. After that the local 
barber called every week and after 
several weeks produced a master- 
piece. 

I have now hair brushed upward 
and a small beard running down into 
a point. I am a mid-European con- 
spirator or perhaps an Austrian 
diplomat. 


Cw d 


[7 takes years to make a star overnight. 
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Knighted for Hospitality 


WN IN KILBEGGAN I BUMPED INTO 

the only case of an Irish publi- 
can being knighted for his hospi- 
tality. 

When Townsend 
was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland 
he was passing nea: Kilbeggan in 
1773. The royal carriage broke an 
axle and its gold-braided contents 
made for the local. Mine host dined 
them well, and wined them too well. 

During the night my Lord sent for 
the landlord and told him to get on 
his knees. The sword tipped his 
shoulder with the words: “ Arise, 
Sir Thomas Cuffe ”, to the horror of 
the Regent’s party. 

Next morning Townsend sent for 
Sir Thomas. “ Look,” he said, “as 
man to man I’m prepared to forget 
last night.” “So am I,” said Sir 
Thomas, “ but the wife isn’t.” 

So it had to remain. Sir Thomas 
and Lady Jane lived to do a roaring 
trade in Kilbeggan. 

—LIAM ROBINSON in the Sunday 

Express. 
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LYING OVER THE ST. PATRICK 
country of County Down, we saw, 
far to the north, shrouded by the 
—______._ smoke-screen of Belfast, 
| DOWN | the hill of Stemish. Be- 
| low was the sacred site 
ee of Saul, the “ barn” of 
Dichu, where St. Patrick founded his 
first church. A few miles to the west 
the little cathedral city of Down- 
patrick spread itself at the foot of the 
ancient mound crowned by the pin- 
nacles of the cathedral. 


As we passed over its focal point, 

we remembered the old legend that 

Three saints in Down one grave do 
fill : 

Brigid, Patrick and Columceille. 

The history of Downpatrick was 
already a venerable one when at the 
end of the 12th century the Norman 
John De Courcy founded the great 
abbey, of which the present cathe- 
dral is the ancient choir. 

Down Cathedral has seen many 
vicissitudes. The old Celtic founda- 
tion was plundered time and again 
by the Norsemen, until in 1103 the 
power of the raiders ended with the 
slaying of Magnus “ Barefoot”, King 
of Norway. It was burned by Bruce 
in the 14th century. Again, after the 
suppression of the monasteries, it 
was pillaged in 1539 by Lord Deputy 
Grey. 

—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


OR FOURTEEN YEARS, SCHOOL- 

teacher Joseph Sharkey read every- 
thing he could about the historic 
trom on: i a. ae 
patroness of the little 
village of Dunleer, Co. 
Louth. It had been lost 
for 150 years. Now Mr. Sharkey has 
found it. 

Up to that time the well, written 
about in all local annals, was a mys- 
tery. But Mr. Sharkey traced it by 
an old map with a spot marked in an 
orchard; the memory of Mr. Tom 
McEntaggart, one of the village’s 
oldest inhabitants; and the water- 
divining powers of two of his pupils, 
Bernard Lennon and Pat Durnin. 


| LOUTH 
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The well was covered by an up- 
rooted tree which had lain in the 
orchard for nearly 200 years. Mr. 
Sharkey told his boys the story of 
the well: St. Brigid was being pur- 
sued by an amorous Irish chieftain 
and to discourage him she plucked 
out her eyes near the site of the well. 

The chief, according to legend, 
thereupon ceased his pursuit and St. 
Brigid restored her sight by washing 
her eyes in the well. For centuries 
afterwards it was a place of pilgrim- 
age for people with failing sight. 

Now that it has been rediscovered, 
it will be taken over by the Monu- 
ments Commission. 


—The Sunday Press. 


MY EARLIEST MEMORIES ARE OF IRE- 

land. I can recall scenes and 
events there quite well, and, some- 
times dimly, even people. 
Yet I was born on 
November 30, 1874, and 
I left Ireland early in 
the year 1879. 

In one of these years we paid a 
v sit to Emo Park, the seat of Lord 
Portarlington, who was explained to 
me as a sort of uncle. Of this place 
I can give very clear descriptions, 
though I have never been there since 
I was four, or four and a half. 

The central point in my memory 
is a tall white stone tower which we 
reached after a considerable drive. I 
was told it had been blown up by 
Oliver Cromwell. 

My nurse, Mrs. Everest, was 
nervous about the Fenians. I gathered 
these were wicked people and there 
was no end to what they would do 
if they had their way. On one occa- 
sion, when I was out riding on my 
donkey, we thought we saw a long, 
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dark procession of Fenians approach- 
ing. 

I am sure now it must have been 
the Rifle Brigade out for a route 
march. But we were all very much 
alarmed, especially the donkey, who 
expressed his anxiety by kicking. I 
was thrown off and had concussion 
of the brain. This was my first in- 
troduction to Irish politics! 

—Winston S. CHURCHILL. 


made from wood pulp, but a 

in a bog near Clough, 

The closed book measures 8} ins. 
has six leaves of yew wood, sunk in 
Latin, and in this case Bog Latin in 
fine leather straps which were 
there was evidence that when it was 
The wax writing medium is pure 
yew wood came from a tree growing 
fair state of preservation, except 
being closed for centuries in its 


OST OF OUR BOOKS TODAY ARE 
handsome volume having wooden 
pages was discovered 
| ANTRIM Co. Antrim, in North- 
ern Ireland. 
in length and-3 ins. in breadth and 
has a depth of 1} ins. The volume 
the centre and filled with wax upon 
which is written Psalm XXX in Old 
two senses of that term. The leaves 
are hinged and bound together by 
stitched with waxed cords and ap- 
pear to have been coloured red, and 
first removed from the bog it also 
had a red leather jacket. 
beeswax hardened by some unknown 
method, and it is possible that the 
at a monastery and the wax from the 
monastic bees. The writing is in a 
some patches in the text which have 
lifted by cohesion due to the volume 
boggy hiding-place. 
—The Gliksten Journal. 
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N opportunist is the man who does today what you were 
thinking of doing tomorrow. 





The North Bull Sanctuary means adequate protection, abundant nesting 


facilities, and food for— 


REV. P. G. KENNEDY, S.J. 


EFORE 1930, we had no bird sanc- 

tuary in Ireland. Perhaps the 

Mearest approach to one was 
Lambay Island, where for many years 
the nesting birds had been protected. 
The Skelligs, too, off the coast of 
Kerry, owing to their inaccessibility, 
were natural bird sanctuaries where 
large numbers of gannets and other 
sea fowl found a safe refuge. But we 
had no bird sanctuary proper, nor 
had we any legal machinery for the 
setting up of reservations. 

On all sides it was recognised that 
bird sanctuaries afforded the best 
means of studying the habits and 
migrations of birds and of saving 
threatened species from extermina- 
rion. 


T last in 1930 an opportunity 

came, when a Bill for the protection 
of birds was being introduced, and 
at my suggestion the late Senator S. 
Brown, S.C., who was supervising 
the drafting of the Bill and was to 
initiate it in the Seanad, inserted a 
clause for the establishment of reser- 
vations for birds. The Bill, having 
been passed first by the Seanad and 
then by the Dail, it became legally 
possible to have bird sanctuaries in 
Ireland. 





iz North Bull Island, on the 

north side of Dublin Bay and 
running along the north-west 
coast from Dollymount to Sut- 
ton, is a low-lying, sandy island 
about three miles long and a 
little more than half a mile wide, 
terminating in the form of a re- 
curved spit towards the north- 
east. 

The two chief attractions for 
birds at Dollymount are an 
abundant food supply and, dur- 
ing high water when most of 
their feeding grounds are 
covered, an extensive stand on 
which to await the turn of the 
tide. 











‘THE next question was to select a 
suitable area. Many places sug- 


gested themselves, but for various 
reasons the North Bull Island at 
Dollymount, Dublin, was chosen. It 
was an open space where birds, ex- 
cept for week-end shooting, enjoyed 
a reasonable amount of seclusion. It 
was, in fact, an area particularly rich 
in bird life, not only in the huge 
numbers in the flocks of ducks and 
waders but in the great variety of 
species. Ornithologists had long re- 
garded it as ome of the best bird- 
resorts in Ireland. 


Condensed from An Irish Sanctuary (Dublin: At the Sign of the 
Three Candles. 12/6) 
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Up to 1930, about 130 different 
species of birds had been observed 
on the island. No doubt others had 
come unobserved, and it was felt by 
the promoters of the sanctuary that 
if the North Bull were subjected to 
the intensive watching carried out at, 
say, Scolt Head, in Norfolk, it, too, 
would furnish a long list of rare and 
interesting birds. 

But .the reason which outweighed 
all others for the choice of the North 
Bull was the educational and cultural 
value of having a bird sanctuary so 
near to the City of Dublin, with its 
schools, colleges and _ universities. 
Nature study is an important part 
of education, and teachers could take 
their pupils either in groups or 
classes to study wild birds and their 
habits at close quarters. 

Birds know the difference between 
a man with a gun and a man with a 
pair of field glasses; where there is 
no shooting they are not easily 
frightened. 


BY an Order signed by the Minister 


for Justice in July, 1931, the 
North Bull became the first bird 
sanctuary legally established in Ire- 
land. There was great jubilation 
among all naturalists, as it was fondly 
imagined that this small area at 
Dollymount, with its legal sanction, 
was now sacred and inviolable for 
evermore. 

In consequence of the new legal 
status of the island all shooting, bird- 
catching and taking of eggs are pro- 
hibited and the birds enjoy close- 
time conditions throughout the year. 
The effects were soon apparent. The 
extraordinary tameness of the birds 
that now frequented the area in ever 
increasing numbers surpassed even 
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the hopes of the sponsors of the sanc- 
tuary. Duck of many species, which 
in other places are approached only 
by the aid of the utmost strategy, 
could now be watched at close range. 
The same was true of brent geese 
and of waders of many kinds. 


BiRD-WATCHING became more regu- 
lar and intensive, and since 1931 
about twenty-five new species have 
been added to the previous list. 
Foreign ornithologists who have 
visited the sanctuary have been much 
impressed by the fine show of birds, 
but they invariably express their 
wonder why the possibilities of the 
place for scientific ornithology have 
not been even partially exploited. 
These visitors suggest the erection 
of a bird observatory with a bird- 
ringing station to further the know- 
ledge of migration, the building of 
observation huts and shelters, such 
as are used on the Severn Estuary 
Reserve, and the judicious planting 
of trees and shrubs to attract the 
Passerines or perching birds. 
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MAxY species are habitual inhabitants 

of the North Bull, and over thirty 
have been identified every month. They 
are: -— 

Raven, Hooded Crow, Rook, Jack- 
daw, Starling, Linnet, Sky-Lark, Mea- 
dow-Pipit, Rock-Pipit, Pied Wagtail, 
Stonechat, Peregrine Falcon, Common 
Heron, Mute Swan, Sheld-Duck, Mal- 
lard, Red-breasted Merganser, Cormo- 
rant, Curlew, Common Snipe, Turn- 
stone, Knot, Dunlin, Sanderling, Red- 
shank, Greenshank, Ringed Plover, 
Grey Plover, Lapwing, Oyster-Catcher, 
Black-headed Gull, Herring-Gull, Les- 
ser Black-backed Gull, Great Black- 
backed Gull. 

In addition, many other species visit 
the North Bull at different periods of 
the year, the biggest number arriving in 
January, when the incredible number 
of sixty-two additional species have 
been identified, namely : — 

Greenfinch, Goldfinch, Siskin, Twite, 
Chaffinch, Brambling, Yellow Bunting, 
Snow-Bunting, Grey Wagtail, Fieldfare, 
Mistle-Thrush, Song-Thrush, Redwing, 
Blackbird, Robin, Hedge-Sparrow, 
Wren, Kingfisher, Short-eared Owl, 


Merlin,” Kestrel, Sparrowhawk, Glossy 
Ibis, Grey Lag-Goose, White-fronted 
Goose, Brent Goose, Teal, Wigeon, 
Pintail, Shoveler, Common Pochard, 
Tufted Duck, Scaup-Duck, Goldeneye, 
Long-tailed Duck, Common  Scoter, 
Goosander, Smew, Shag, Great Crested 
Grebe, Red-necked Grebe, Slavonian 
Grebe, Black-necked Grebe, Little 
Grebe, Great Northern Diver, Red- 
throated Diver, Wood-Pigeon, Bar- 
tailed Godwit, Black-tailed Godwit, 
Woodcock, Jack Snipe, Golden Plover, 
Stone-Curlew, Common Gull, Glaucous 
Gull, [Kittiwake (dead)], Razorbill, 
Northern Guillemot, Southern Guille- 
mot, Little Auk, Water-Rail, Pheasant. 

Strange to say, there are fewer visi- 
tors in July than in any other month; 
in addition to the habitual visitors 
listed above, the number of species then 
falls to twenty, namely :— 


Goldfinch, Lesser Redpoll, Bullfinch, 
House-Sparrow, Wheatear, Swallow, 
Swift, Common Tern, Arctic Tern, 
Little Tern, Short-eared Owl, Sparrow- 
Hawk, Wood-Pigecon, Whimbrel, Ruff, 
Green Sandpiper, Roseate Tern, Com- 
mon Gull, Kittiwake, Wigeon. 
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MAID was explaining to a friend why she had left her 
last position. “The master and mistress were always 


quarrelling,” she said. “That must have been unpleasant.” 
“It certainly was,” said the maid. “They were at it con- 
tinually. If it wasn’t me and him, it was me and her.” 


~wo German fishermen were trying their luck on opposite 
banks of the River Spree. The angler in the American 
Zone was pulling in fish after fish, but the man on the 
Russian Zone bank wasn’t even getting a nibble. Finally the 
latter yelled in irritation: 
“How do you manage to catch so many fish while I get 


” 


none? 
“Very simple,” called out the fisherman on the American 
side. “Over here the fish aren’t afraid to open their 
mouths.” 
—Catholic Fireside. 


N actress who had had her apartment redecorated in a 

very advanced style, proudly exhibited it to Ethel 
Barrymore, and asked her how she liked it. “ How wonder- 
ful,” said Ethel, “to be young enough to have the stamina 
to live with it!” 








Fish We Don’t 
Eat 





= BORGE WaTeERSTONE, of Killaloe, 
County Clare, catches more fish 
than any other fresh-water fisher- 
man in Ireland. Last year he caught 
between 30,000 and 50,000; they 
weighed more than fifteen tons. Yet, 
he never stepped into a boat and 
fished without even getting his feet 
wet! 

George does his fishing from a long 
wooden platform that spans the River 
Shannon alongside the arches of Kil- 
laloe Bridge, and he scorns all vari- 
eties of fish except one particular 
species which no one in Ireland wants 
—ecels. For George is Superintendent 
of the Eel Fisheries operated by the 
Electricity Supply Board at Killaloe, 
of the few industries in this 
country which is run exclusively for 
the export trade. 

“Every year since the Electricity 
Supply Board took over in 1937, we 
have caught an average of fifteen tons 
of eels. Yet I don’t suppose a stone 
of them were eaten in Ireland,” says 
George. “ Few people in Ireland will 
touch them with a knife and fork.” 

There is, however, a good market 
for them in Britain. To the citizens 
of London, Manchester, Glasgow, the 
eel is a highly prized, and priced, 
delicacy. For this reason alone George 
Waterstone and his team of “ dry- 
fand fishermen” regularly set their 


one 
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eel nets across the swirling Shannon 
at Killaloe Bridge every night be- 
tween July 1 and February 14. 


bag-like nets are from 15 to 20 
yards in length from their wide- 
meshed mouths to closely-knit tails. 
These are set downstream behind the 
arches of the bridge, and they are 
held in position by steel rods fitted 
to the long wooden platform which 
stretches across the river below the 
weir. The steel rods are threaded 
through rings attached to the mouth 
of the net to facilitate easy lifting. 

Five or six times during the night 
the nets are raised and the catch is 
tipped into a deep box carried in the 
stern of a small boat, which is hauled 
across the river by two men on the 
wooden platform. On a really good 
night, with a north storm blowing 
and no moon or frost to disturb the 
fish, one “ drawing” of the nets will 
fill the box many times. 

“It’s a funny thing, but if there’s 
a moon around at all—no matter how 
overcast the sky—the eels won’t move 
downstream,” George told me. “ They 
want darkness, northerly winds, plenty 
of flood water, and no frost. Now and 
then we get a night that meets all 
these requirements, and catch as 
much as three tons in less than eight 
hours.” 

When a round of net-lifting has 
been completed, and the box is filled 
with writhing silver eels, this is then 
taken to a huge tank built below the 
level of the fisheries hut, and the con- 
tents tipped into it. This tank is 
eight feet deep, and at the time when 
I peered into it there were. about 
8,000 individual fish in it of all sizes, 
from half-pound “thread-cels” to 
four and five lb. snake-like monsters. 


Times Pictorial 





This grandson of a Cork farmer put the world on wheels 


Made Things 


The Boy Who 





ILLIAM ForD was no mechanic. 

He was one of three brothers 

who emigrated with their 
father from County Cork to start a 
new life in Michigan. English, Irish 
and Scottish blood ran in their veins, 
and as far as anyone could remem- 
ber the Fords had always been far- 
mers. 

That is why it was so surprising 
about his son Henry. The youngster’s 
days were filled with the things 
which go to make the life of a farm 
boy, but in the evenings he went up 
to his little room at the top of the 
house and sat down at a bench he 
had rigged near the window. No one 
quite knew how it started, but it 
was the same every evening: he just 
sat there and mended watches. 

His tools weren’t very fancy. He 
made a screwdriver by shaping the 
point of a nail and a corset stay 
served as a pair of tweezers, but with 
them he could mend watches. 

Watches and clocks were not his 
only interest. He was fascinated by 
anything mechanical, and as they 
taught him nothing about it at school 
he had to find out for himself. 


HE made a pretty good water-wheel 

to begin with. It started out as a 
coffee mill, but after it was fitted 
with a rake handle shaft and a few 
other odds and ends it worked quite 
well. He had to block up a ditch to 
get the motive power, but when he 





NE warm June evening, just 

after the turn of the century, 
a group of men met in a small 
office in Detroit to discuss the 
promotion of a new car. The 
specification was simple. 

Its purpose—“ everyday wear- 
and-tear, business, professional 
and family use.” 

Its styling—*“ admired by man, 
woman and child alike for its 
compaciness, its simplicity, its 

its all-round conveni- 


Its price—“an exceedingly 
reasonable price which would 
place it within the reach of many 
thousands.” 

Its designer—Henry Ford. 

Fifty years have gone by since 
the formation of Ford Motor 
Company. Engineering has ad- 
vanced, styles have changed and 
the result is a far cry from the 
old Model A. But the original 
precepts continue, and the surest 
measure of their success lies 
with the ever-growing millions 
of motorists the world over who 
prefer to drive a Ford. 











had filled the mill with gravel and 
got things under way with the wheel 
going round and sparks flying out 
of the coffee mill the effort seemed 
well worth while. It was a pity that 
he forgot to unblock the ditch after- 
wards because it flooded the area and 
caused the owner of a submerged 


Condensed from Irish Engineering 
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potato field to put a sudden and 
violent end to the experiment. 

Success in thig department pro- 
bably led to the school boiler- 
operated turbine project. This suc- 
ceeded in a burst of glory that took 
half of the schoolhouse with it. Fur- 
ther researches resulted in the corn- 
sheller-motivated forced draught 
forge. The district was scoured for 
broken bottles and these, after being 
melted down on the forge, were re- 
created in many strange and wonder- 
ful shapes. 

He was riding with his father on 
a loaded farm waggon to Detroit 
when he first saw a horseless road 
vehicle. It was a steam-driven trac- 
tion engine, and while the driver and 
his father chatted together he spent 
the time checking it over. It gave 
him plenty to think about. 


AS soon as he was old enough he 

quit farm work and headed for 
the city. That anyone, particularly 
his son, should prefer engineering to 
farming was quite beyond his father, 
but arguments were a waste of time 
and Henry finally found himself a 
job with the Michigan Car Works. 
He walked out inside a week before 
he was thrown out. The older hands 
didn’t like the way he was beating 
their time. 

There were a number of jobs after 
that. Jobs in foundries and machine 
shops with wages so low that he 
worked evenings on a jeweller’s over- 
flow of watch repairs to help pay 
the rent. Eventually he yielded to 
his father and went back home to 
help out cn the farm. 

It was here that he met the daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring farmer, Clara 
Bryant. His wooing included the 





[" is wasteful, said Ford, to 

have your engineers walking 
about and carrying their tools 
back and forth. So the work, 
with all the necessary tools 
and materials, was carried by 
machinery to the men. It is in- 
efficient to be tied down by the 
position of belts and pulleys, so 
he built an electric motor into 
every machine in the engineer- 
ing shop. It is inefficient to use 
able-bodied men on jobs which 
can be done by disabled ones, so 
he employed blind, deaf and 
crippled men at the usual wages, 
and found that their disabilities 
actually made them more effi- 
cient at certain jobs than able- 
bodied men. 











detailed explanation, while sitting 
together at a party, of a watch he had 
made to tell standard and sun time. 
She thought him a sensible and 
serious-minded young man, and he 
cleared the land, cut the timber and 
built the house to which he took her 
as his bride. 

It was a farm life but he still had 
the bug to build engines. He wanted 
to power a road carriage, and he had 
an idea that some sort of vehicle 
could be made to do the work of a 
farm horse. 

But he kept running up against a 
snag. Steam would not permit the 
compact power unit he had in mind. 
Petrol might be the answer but that 
meant moving back to the city where 
the tools he wanted were on hand. 

It was just three years after they 
had first set up house that a hay 
waggon rattled out of the yard 
loaded with the bits and pieces that 
go to make a home. Ford was on his 
way back to Detroit. 








THE BOY WHO 


"TINGS went well there and to add 

to his joy he fathered a son. He 
landed a job with the Edison Com- 
pany and within nine months they 
made him Chief Engineer. 

He had a house near the centre of 
the town and converted the coal shed 
into a small workshop. It was here 
that he built his first petrol engine. 

The cylinder was made of reamed- 
out gas pipe and the hand-wheel 
from a lathe was pressed into ser- 
vice as a flywheel. He stuck a wire 
through a piece of fibre to make a 
spark plug and this, making and 
breaking on another wire fixed to 
the top of the home-made piston, 
caused a spark and exploded the mix- 
ture. 

He clamped the outfit to the kit- 
chen sink, plugged into the electric 
light and earthed on the water pipe. 
Mrs. Ford fed it with fuel, while her 
husband spun the flywheel. 

The house lights dimmed and the 
sink shuddered under the impact— 
but it went. When they tried it again, 
forty years later, it still went. 


AFTER this experiment, work on the 

new engine began in earnest. It 
proved too powerful for the motor- 
driven-bicycle he had in mind, 
he decided to mount it on four 
wheels. All his spare cash, and plenty 
of the not so spare, went into the 
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tools and equipment 
make himself. 

Parts were made from scrap metal. 
Sections of a steam engine exhaust 
pipe formed the two cylinders, and 
when the engine was completed, it 
was mounted on a platform fixed 
between four discarded bicycle 
wheels. Steering was by tiller, and 
the seating a bicycle saddle fixed on 
top of the petrol tank. 

The driver had the choice of two 
speeds—ten or twenty miles an hour 
—and he made the selection of en- 
gaging either of the two belts run- 
ning off the flywheel. No reverse, no 
brakes but an alarm gong went some 
way towards repairing the omission. 
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he could not 


NE rainy spring morning in 1896 

he knocked down a wall in the 
coal shed to get his car on to the 
road. He started up by turning the 
flywheel, jumped into the saddle and 
careered off into the distance. Some- 
thing went wrong, a small item, so 
he borrowed some tools, made 
another and was off again. 

It was still raining when he re- 
turned. He had driven clear around 
the block, and from the shelter of 
an umbrella his Clara watched him 
push it over the rubble back into the 
coal shed. 

This was the first Ford. Others 
were to follow in their millions. 
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Deft Definitions 


HEAVEN—a place of bliss; Hell—a place of blisters. 


A DIPLOMAT is a husband who can convince his wife that 
she wants an umbrella when she thinks she wants a 


fur coat. 


A MOTHER’s definition of a smal! boy: “Noise with dirt 


on it.” 





Siobhan McKenna and Walter Macken were shown the way to fame on 
Galway’s Gaelic-speaking stage 


Home of Many Stars 


MAEVE 


n Galway, where they have an en- 

dearing habit of leaving most of 

the streets without nameplates, 
visitors must find their way around 
by private landmarks. I gauge most 
places in their distance from Kenny’s 
bookshop, Lydon’s café, O’Maille’s 
tweed shop, and the Spanish Arch. 

I found the Taibhdhearc some- 
where on the way to Kenny’s and 
a good step from the Franciscan 
church but near the Cathedral, in a 
street whose name I have not yet 
learned, and it doesn’t matter much 
if I ever do or not. The Taibhdhearc 
is another landmark now for me, in 
many senses. 

As a landmark in time it dockets 
the year 1928 and the month of 
August, when in Galway City a brave 
venture was initiated. A theatre was 
founded which was to foster the Irish 
language and the dramatic literature 
ef the country; it was to be the first 
Irish-speaking theatre in the world. 

The idea was welcomed with 
practical encouragement from the 
Government then in office, and Mr. 
Ernest Blythe, as Minister for 
Finance, was able to promise a 
special grant to subsidise Galway’s 
Taibhdhearc. 


MiIcHAEL MacLiaMmorr was invited 
to be its first producer, and for 
opening play, the founders, 


Condensed 


the 
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‘Tue Taibhdhearc people are 

enthusiasts, eagerly concerned 
with serving and enriching the 
Irish language and literature. 
Their difficulty is keeping hold 
of their best players and tech- 
nicians and writers. 

You cannot blame young 
artistes for seeking the elusive 
prize of fame, or for wanting to 
earn a living from the theatre 
instead of making it only a 
spare-time hobby kind of thing. 
So, if through the years the 
Taibhdhearc has remained little 
more than a training ground for 
young people, the fault does not 
lie with the place, but with cir- 
cumstances which make the 
artistes’ economic survival in 
Ireland precarious and gradu- 
ally more impossible. 

Thus, while the Taibhdhearc 
gives great talent and inspiration 
to the theatre all over the world, 
in return it receives little unless 
you count, as they do, the great 
reverence that theatre people 
have for it. 











among whom was Professor Liam, 
O Briain, chose MacLiammoir’s 
Diarmuid agus Grainne, a poetic 
version in rich Gaelic of the ancient 
legend. MacLiammoir accepted the 
invitation, and designed the sets and 
costumes, painted the drop curtain, 


from Assisi 





HOME OF MANY STARS 


decorated the interior of the audi- 
torium, and with Hilton Edwards 
advised on the construction and 
design of the brand new stage and 
its equipment. 

Edwards worked as lighting expert; 
and the two of them, up to the ears 
in plans for the founding of their 
own Gate Theatre that autumn, 
spent long and rewarding hours in 
grey Galway, welding the first pro- 
duction into shape. 

The Taibhdhearc even in those 
earliest days was backed by fervent 
supporters; some were motivated 
by esthetic principles, others by 
nationalism, others again by the 
Celtic revival. They all believed that 
Galway should be the centre for a 
Gaelic theatre. 


‘TuHey believe still in the Taibh- 
dhearc. The Silver Jubilee season 


opened with the new production of 
Diarmuid agus Grainne; among the 
audience were many people who had 
worked at the Taibhdhearc since its 
beginnings and were still actively 


concerned with and 
triumphs. 

MacLiammoir was once again in- 
vited to produce his play, and 
Edwards to supervise the lighting. 

A new cast was assembled: in 
1928 MacLiammoir had played Diar- 
muid, now the part was played by 
Patrick O’Carroll. A young Galway 
girl, Teresa Curley, was Grainne; in 
1928 Marie Ni Scolai wok the 
Grainne part, this year she was in 
the audience with her husband, 
Senator Liam Buckley. 

There were two more Grainnes 
present—Ceralie Carmichael, who 
played the part in the English ver- 
sion given at the Peacock Theatre in 


its problems 


_revues to 
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1928, and Ronnie Masterson, who 
took the part at the Abbey presen- 
tation a few years ago. 


Marie Nic Corsreara, who had 

spoken the opening lines of the 
play at its first production, was a 
surprise visitor on the jubilee night, 
and Gearoid O Lochlainn, who ap- 
peared in the play in Dublin, was 
also in Galway for the night. Mrs. 
Michael O’Donnell had offered to 
sell programmes, because her mother 
had been a programme girl at the 
first night. 

I don’t know if the theatre itself 
has changed very much in the 
twenty-five years. Michael MacLiam- 
moir wrote in his autobiography: 
“... we discovered the ideal pre- 
mises, a roomy hall in the heart of 
the town, with a fair-sized stage, an 
auditorium with a balcony and seat- 
ing for 300 people, and plenty of 
scene-dock and dressing-room space.” 

The stage has been increased from 
sixteen by twelve feet to thirty-six by 
twenty-two feet; the auditorium is 
hung with stills of past productions 
which range from pantomimes ani 
St. Joan, Shakespeare, 
modern thrillers, ancient tragedies, 
translations from French, Dutch, 
Danish and many other languages. 
The night-black curtain drop with 
its gold peacocks is the same one 
that MacLiammoir painted in 1928; 
his colour scheme of saffron, black 
and red, has not been altered. 


MMY KING has worked at the 
Taibhdhearc since the very begin- 
ning. Officially he is stage carpenter 
and electrician, but as one of the 
very few people who are given full- 
time employment at the Taibhdhearc, 
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his actual duties cover many aspects 
of the theatre’s work. He is the friend 
of everyone at the theatre, and a fund 
of knowledge about the stage, an in- 
valuable guide to young players. 

Practically everyone at the Taibh- 
dhearc can give only their spare time 
to the theatre; they all act with an 
amateur status. 

In Diarmuid agus Grainne, the 
part of the High King was played by 
Diarmuid O Murchu, who is a pro- 
fessor of English at Galway Univer- 
sity. Fionn Mac Cumbhaill is a post- 
man in his off-stage moments. Sean 
O h-Orain, the producer, is a soli- 
citor. Many of the company are 
university students—Michael Garvey, 
the highly-competent stage-manager, 
is reading Economics and Social 
Science; Finn Mulcahy, the P.R.O., 
is an arts student. 


QO the board of directors are two 

university professors, two Army 
officers, a doctor, a solicitor and a 
teacher. Teresa Curley, the Grainne, 
is the daughter of a Galway business 
man and works as a typist; her three 
sisters were connected actively with 
the production—Cora and Dolores 
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had small parts, and Padraicin helped 
to make the costumes. 

This is the present, these are some 
of the people who make the 
Taibhdhearc a _ notable theatrical 
mecca. What of the past? The 
Taibhdhearc has trained many actors, 
writers and producers who have 
since made a name in other places. 

You hardly count MacLiammoir 
because he had already finished his 
apprenticeship when he went to Gal- 
way; nor would you think of 
Hilton Edwards, Ian Priestly-Mit- 
chell, Gearoid O Lochlainn, or Ria 
Mooney. 

But there were others—Frank 
Dermody, who was later to be- 
come a famous Abbey Theatre pro- 
ducer; Walter Macken, whose first 
writings were for the Taibhdhearc, 
is now acclaimed as a _ novelist, 
playwright and actor; Belfast-born 
Siobhan McKenna, who may yet be 
the greatest actress to come out of 
Ireland; Ita O’Mahony, married to 
Brian Durnin, one of our younger 
diplomats, well known to the Abbey 
Theatre; Séamus_ Breanach, pro- 
ducer, now at Radio Eireann, and Sean 
McGlorney, doing well in America 


Cw D 
HE old man, aged ninety-eight, was having his photo- 
graph taken. Releasing him from the pose, the photo- 
grapher said: “I hope to have the pleasure of taking your 


picture, Sir, 


when you are a hundred.” 
centenarian looked at him a moment, then said: 


The near- 
“ Why 


not? You look healthy enough to me.” 


PRESENCE of mind is the quality which, above all others, 
the military man should cultivate. 
“ Captain, we are entirely out of ammunition,” said an 
orderly sergeant to his commander. 


“ What! 
Captain. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Then cease firing,” 


entirely out of ammunition 


1»? 


exclaimed the 


said the Captain. 








Crime Commentary 


MERICAN WRITERS SEEM TO DE- 

light in picturing their country in 
more lurid and baneful lights than 
are necessary. This is a modern ten- 
dency in every country, even our 
own, but the Americans transcend 
all others in this respect. 

Before I first went to America I 
had got from the _ productions 
emanating from Hol.ywood a picture 
of a country overrun by gangsters 
and gunmen. During thirteen years 
in which I lived in Washington and 
New York and visited Chicago, St. 
Louis, and virtually every other city 
in the United States, I never once 
saw a gun-battle or a hold-up, or a 
gangster. 

—ROBERT BRENNAN, former Irish 
Ambassador in the U.S. 


Land of Friendship 


ECAUSE OF THE IMPRESSIONS THEY 

get from movies, Irishmen regard 
Americans as a strange and fascinat- 
ing race. That is one reason they like 
to talk with visitors and, without 
being impolite, try to draw them out. 
Of course, this works to the advan- 
tage of the tourist because, if he has 
any interest in people, he welcomes 
the opportunity to form chance ac- 
guaintances. 

This kind of approachment is not 
always so easy to achieve in other 
countries. On the Continent, differ- 
ences in language may be a barrier. 

The small area and population of 
Ireland contribute to the pervasive 
spirit of friendliness. 

—MAuvRICE J. QUINLAN in The 
Messenger, Colombo. 


No Smudgepots 


[ RELAND’s PROBLEM IS TO FIND A 

proper internal balance of agricul- 
ture and industry. She has no desire 
to emulate England and cloud her 
city and town horizons into smudge- 
pots, but she is aware of the econo- 
mic pressure to meet demands of the 
domestic market with home-made 
goods which can be processed from 
natural resources with the natural 
talents of her craftsmen. This applies 
especially to woollen cloths, knit- 
wear, linen and lace. 

Leaders in industry are sentimen- 
talists in song but are realists in 
business and know that Ireland can- 
not turn its back to Europe even if 
it is the Atlantic outpost. 


—A. M. SULLIVAN in Dun’s 
Review, New York. 


Views on Queues 

N ARRIVAL AT ROSSLARE ON A HOLI- 

day trip, I joined a crowd swarm- 
ing into the refreshment bar. After 
waiting there for some time an im- 
patient Englishman cried to one of 
the waitresses: “ Miss, Miss, I was 
next in the queue for tea!” The girl 
looked at him with some scorn, then 
smiled, and answered: “Ah, sure, 
we have no queue here. I serve who 
I like. It could be somebody right at 
the back of you all.” 

The expressions on the faces of 
the waiting English on hearing ‘hese 
words made an interesting study. 
Many there were who looked as if 
they had just heard some shocking 
blasphemy. A minority smiled and 
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seemed as if they had now made up 
their minds that they were going to 
enjoy their visit to Ireland. 
—L. H. in the Manchester 
Guardian. 


End of an Era 


N THE EARLY 1860's YOUNG JAMES 

McCreery, an immigrant from Co. 
Tyrone, became a partner in a thirty- 
year-old dry-goods store on Lower 
Broadway, Manhattan. Within a few 
years he was able to buy out his co- 
owners and put his name on the 
shop. 

The store became fashionable; 
presidents’ wives shopped there, and 
so did all the best families. For the 
last forty-seven years the big stone 
building on Fifth Avenue and 34th 
Street has been one of the landmarks 
of New York, and one of its better 
department stores. 

Now it is closing down. McCreery’s 
116-year history will come to an end. 
The building will be leased to a rival 
concern, or rented for loft-space. 
Trade marches on. 

—American Correspondent of the 

Irish Times. 


No £yrics ? 
AS IRELAND TAKEN A TURN FOR THE 


verse? Thumbing through five 
provincial weekly newspapers (repre- 
senting the four provinces) the other 
day, I found that all of them featured 
verse. One, indeed, gave up a whole 
page to it. I’m not sure that this is a 
good thing. 

Our schools aim, apparently, at de- 
stroying any spontancous taste for 
living poetry, and almost all of these 
verses were rumti-tum exercises in a 
sterile tradition, leaning heavily on 
withered phrases of the “ Whither 
goest thou?” type. 

Talking of poets, I see that the late 
Dylan Thomas, perhaps the greatest 


(and probably the most obscure) 
lyrical poet of our day, has left 
“estate valued at £100” to his Irish 
wife. It reminds me of the bitter 
crack by Somebody-or-other: “Poets 
are born, not paid!” 

—KEVIN DESMOND in the Sunday 

Press. 


Parade of Hats 


N ENGLAND THE BOWLER IS CON- 

sidered the height of respectability 
when it is accompanied by a rolled 
umbrella. Up in Ulster they wouldn’t 
let you play in a melodeon band 
unless you wore a bowler. In the 
U.S.A., if you want to look a million 
dollars, you simply must wear a 
British bowler with your smart, 
sharkskin suit. 

Twenty years ago nearly every 
man in Dublin wore a bowler hat. 
Workers in breweries and distilleries 
wore them on and off duty. 

The jarveys and the cab-drivers 
always impressed visitors with the 
dashing way they wore their bowlers 
at the characteristic jaunty angle. 
There were several swanky jarveys 
who sported pepper-and-salt top- 
coats, gaily-coloured hunting cravats, 
and either brown or grey bowlers. 

I met a man the other day who 
told me that he remembers when 
Dame Street used to be black with 
civil servants from all the depart- 
ments on every payday. 

They were going, I mean proceed- 
ing, to Dublin Castle for their 
monthly emoluments. 

In preparation for the inaugural 
visit to the office of the Paymaster- 
General, it was the custom for a civil 
servant to wear a new suit, new but- 
ton boots with lavendar-coloured or 
beige cloth tops, a butterfly collar, a 
blue polka dot tie, a bowler hat, and 
to carry a silver-mounted walking 
stick. 

—JouHN McCarrrey. 





Tommy Beasley’s Grand National treble 


Forvune Lost _3 


oe. 


SEAN PIONDAR 


N Irish sportsman lost £10,000 

because he came only second in 

a Grand National instead of 
first. 

Yet he won the great steeple- 
chase three other times—just to show 
how unlucky he was on the all-im- 
portant occasion. 

He was Tommy Beasley, the 
Curragh jockey, brother of the more 
famous Harry. 

Moustached, diminutive, courage- 
ous, Tommy, who excelled as a 
gentleman rider towards the close of 
the last century, lived at Eyrefield 
Lodge in County Kildare, where 
trainer Lindé, his partner, coached 
many an Aintree winner. 


OMMY, me lad,” said a Dublin 

bookmaker to Beasley one day 
in 1879, “I know you’re a darned 
fine jockey, but Tl lay you a 
thousand to eight you don’t ride the 
winners of the next two Grand 
Nationals.” 

“I'd be taking money from a fool 
if I accepted that offer,” was the 
reply. 
But I know of a good gamble. 

“What odds will you lay that I 
don’t ride the winner THREE years 
in succession?” 

“Ten thousand to one!” 





OMMY BEASLEY has been de- 

scribed as the ideal model of 
a small horseman, very strongly 
built, with tiny hands and feet. 
Steeplechasing was an art with 
him. He could judge pace to a 
nicety, his horses were always 
in hand at their fences, and at 
a finish he seemed to pass on his 
determination to win to his 
mount. 

Yet this great 
career was very nearly 
nipped in the bud. 

As a young apprentice he rode 
a favourite in a race at Cork— 
and lost! Youth and inexperi- 
ence explained the defeat, but 
the crowd booed and hissed him 
as he rode back to the paddock. 

Young Beasley swore never to 
throw his leg across a horse 
again. 

But trainer Lindé encouraged 
him. 

“They'll be cheering you one 
of these days,” he said. 

And I believe it was to justify 
himself that Beasley persevered. 


horseman’s 
being 





“The double is won already. 








“ Good,” agreed the steeplechase 
jockey. “ Here’s my quid. Don’t for- 
get to give me 10,000 sovereigns after 
I come in first in the next three 
Grand Nationals.” 


Condensed from the Mayo News 
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[NX @ certain hunting country in Ireland, there lived a handsome 

young widow, much admired by the young men, the bachelors, 
and many of the happily married men of the region. She was rich, 
and she was cagey. She took all adulation in her stride and laughed 
ut off 

Always this woman, who was a grand one to hounds, appeared 
in the field mounted on the best hunter that money could buy. One 
day, out of notehere, appeared at the hunt meet a slim, dark man of 
rather uncertain age. He was mounted on quite the best-looking 
thoroughbred hunter that had been seen in a coon’s age. In nothing 
flat, the handsome, cagey widow did a few mental gymnastics. She 
must have that horse. So, she must be nice to the stranger who 
owned him. 

Then and there was witnessed one of the drollest courtships ever. 
The widow, who thought she had everything her own way, had 
found her match. Of cageyness, the man was a past master, where 
she was an amateur of the first water. But she had to have that horse. 

Finally, after having tried every wile in her book, the widow 
proposed to the man, a good ten years younger than herself. He 
accepted her, if not rapturously, at least with a show of warmth 
' that seemed to satisfy the lady. For a wedding present, the man 
9 gave his bride the big chestnut hunter. She named him My Waterloo. 
§ -JAMES REYNOLDs in A World of Horses (London: Hutchinson) 
”) . 
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and Seaman, both trained at Eyre- 
field Lodge by Lindé. 

Neither jockey nor trainer could 
make up their minds definitely as to 
which animal had the better chance. 


The first event in the treble came 
off easily enough. Tommy Beasley 
won the 1880 National on Empress, 
from an opposition not worth bother- 
ing about. 

He won on Woodbrook the year 
after. Which meant that if he had 
adhered to the original bet he would 
have been able to collect £1,000 right 
away for an £8 stake. 


UT one man knew months before 
the big race. He was Lord John 
Manners, an English sportsman. He 
came to the Curragh early in the 
year with the object of discovering 


A BIGGER prize, £10,000 no less, a potential National victor in order 


would now be his if he could but 
win the following March—a Grand 
National hat-trick he’d be the first 
to complete. 

Tommy was hoping for the best. 
The bookmaker was making efforts 
to cover up what looked like being 
a losing gamble. 

Beasley had the choice of two fine 
mounts for the 1882 event—Cyrus 


to buy it. He wanted to race it in his 
own colours. He also wanted to ride 
it himself. 

He knew that Beasley would win 
£10,000 if the Irishman won the 
National. He also knew that he him- 
self would miss £10,000 unless he 
came first at Aintree. 

For he aiso had become a party to 
a bet on the result. : 
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HE had accepted a wager of £10,600 
to his £100 that he would buy, 
train and ride a Grand National 
winner within a period of six months. 
Hence his journey to Ireland—he 
knew where to find the best horse- 
flesh. 

His search ended at Eyrefield, 
Curragh. He decided that either Sea- 
man or Cyrus would win. Like 
Beasley and Lindé, he found it hard 
to decide which of them it was going 
to be. 

He tossed a coin and plumped on 
Seaman. 

The trouble then was to entice 
Lindé to part with the horse. The 
trainer would only do so after much 
persuasion and after he had seen 
Cyrus beat Seaman in a trial gallop. 
The price he asked, and got without 
arguing, was £1,000. 

Lord John considered that the 
expenditure was worth while—that 
he would easily win £10,000 on the 
outlay. 

“Don’t worry, Tommy,” Lindé 
assured Beasley. “ You'll win your 
treble all right. Cyrus will easily beat 
Seaman next March.” 

“T hope so,” said the jockey. “ It’s 
a great pity I can’t ride both horses. 
Then I'd be certain of winning that 


'>? 


money ! 


Bet Lindé’s hope that Cyrus would 

be Seaman’s conqueror in the big 
event was not to be realised. The 
judges gave the verdict to Lord 
John’s mount after a neck-and-neck 
finish. Though, mind you, to the 
day of his death in 1905, Beasley 


always maintained that he had won 
on Cyrus. 

There had been many on the 
course who agreed with him. There 
were others inclined to think that a 
dead-heat would have been a fairer 
estimate of the result—and so it 
might have been if there had been 
the photo-finish system in those days. 

Both horses, stable companions for 
so long, raced up the straight to the 
finishing post side by side. Neither 
seemed to have the advantage over 
the other. Horses and riders were so 
worn out after the long journey that 
there was no final effort for victory, 
and it was left to the judges to try 
to pick out the winner. 

The problem was admittedly a 
difficult one, and they did not please 
everyone when they announced that 
Lord John Manners had won on Sea- 
man by a short head. 


BEASLEY won the Grand National a 
third time all right—in 1889, on 
Frigate. 

His Liverpool record, in fact, was 
unparalleled either by professional or 
gentleman riders. 

He rode in twelve Nationals in the 
fifteen years from 1877 to 1891, won 
three of them, was second twice, 
third once, fifth three times, and 
sixth once, while his two other 
mounts fell. 

He also won the Curragh Welter 
three times (in one of those victories 
he beat Fred Archer), the Queen’s 
Plate at Punchestown innumerable 
times, and he even won the Paris 
Steeplechase. 


Cw D 


[NX 4 rapidly ascending jet 
watched the earth getting farther and farther away. One 
watched the stars getting nearer and nearer. 


"plane were two men. One 





He wriggled out of a death sentence and died peacefully in his bed at the 
age of sixty-eight 


The Seven Murders of Sam Gray 


CAHIR HEALY 


“].\HE County Monaghan Grays 

| p= their history is stranger than 

any fiction. The old people used 

to quote the formula of their youth 

for frightening the weans as “Beney’ll 

get you,” or “Sam Gray is comun’ 
to murder you!” 

Big Sam was a land agent in 
addition to being owner of the York 
Hotel in Ballybay; and he was also 
the leader of a political faction, 
having fought a famous battle out- 
side the town with the Repealers. 
Sam’s crowd won the day. 

At the same time he was acknow- 
ledged as a champion of the Liberal 
cause. 

At least seven murders’ were 
credited to his account. My authority 
for that is none other than the widely- 
respected Rector of the Parish, the 
Rev. A. B. Canon Young, who was 
presented with an address (when he 
retired in 1920) signed by the repre- 
sentatives of all creeds and parties 
there. Hence his testimony as to 
things heard and seen is beyond 
question. 

Sam Gray was agent for Moses 
Broadford, a small landowner who 
died in 1810 and who made a will, 
drawn up by a schoolmaster named 
Owen Murphy of Derryvalley. 


1s will did not please Sam, who 
only heard of it when Broadford 


was on his deathbed. Sam rushed 
out with two witnesses to draw up 
another will leaving the estate to 
himself. The landlord had passed 
beyond the veil by the time Sam had 
reached the house, but this did not 
deter him from having the will drawn 
up, signed and witnessed. 

He sought probate at once, but 
Murphy and his co-executor pro- 
ceeded to lodge a caveat. Strangely 
enough, upon Murphy’s return from 
Dublin he and his companions re- 
paired to the York Hotel, of all 
places, for a drink, after which they 
left for home. 

When they got a few dozen yards 
outside the town, at the spot where 
the Meeting House now stands, they 
were halted, and a voice from across 
the wall called out: 

“Is that you, Owney?” 

“Yes, Master Sam!” 

“Well, take that,” Sam cried, 
shooting Murphy in the head. He fell 
dead upon the road. His two friends 
escaped out of the way of another 
shot. 


SM crossed the river and entered 

his own yard by a door. Although 
the cry of “ murder” was raised at 
once and everyone knew who had 
fired the fatal shot, no arrest was 
made. In truth, even the police went 
in dread of Big Sam in those days. 


Condensed from the Irish Weekly 
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But they pretended to be making 
enquiries. 

Gray might never have been 
arrested, but he grew tired of hear- 
ing the patrons of the inn saying that 
they all knew who fired the fatal 
shot, but that nobody would squeal. 
Sam told one of his own employees, 
John Dixon, to go to the police and 
get the reward offered for naming the 
killer. 

With some reluctance the man 
agreed, upon Sam’s own plea that if 
he didn’t earn the money someone 
else would! Sam was arrested. 

Sam’s son at once laid plans for 
the release of his father. Getting 
together four fine horses and a coach, 
he found someone to impersonate 
the Lord Lieutenant’s doctor. 


[PRIvinc up to the jail gates, the 

doctor rang the bell and de- 
manded to see the Governor. He 
presented an alleged order from the 
Lord Lieutenant permitting him to 
examine the prisoner, and stating 
that if he found the prisoner’s health 
to be impaired he was to have him 
conveyed to a hospital elsewhere and 
given into the charge of the bearer. 

In those days local worthies 
frequently engineered the release oi 
prisoners, so the request was not so 
far-fetched as it seems. 

The plan worked, probably with 
the connivance of the Governor—or 
so the public thought. 

Sam was later recaptured and 
stood his trial; but, although the 
evidence was pretty conclusive, the 
defence made much of the Crown’s 
failure to produce a witness who 
could identify the person who fired 
the fatal shot; nor had the police 
succeeded in producing the gun. 
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Wita, the defence was so weak 

that a Co. Monaghan jury was 
constrained to find Sam guilty and 
he was sentenced to death. Sir 
Joseph Napier, M.P., his counsel, at 
once moved for a writ of error to the 
Court of Appeal and the indictment 
was held to be faulty in respect of 
some matters, so the conviction was 
quashed and the prisoner released. 

Sam died peacefully in his bed at 
the age of sixty-cight. 

His son James, however, did not 
fare so well. He was put upon his 
trial for perjury and impersonation 
and sent to Botany Bay for seven 
years. 


‘THE doctor of the ship conveying 

the convicts, through some in- 
fluence, gave James Gray the post of 
dispenser, and when handing over 
his charges to the Governor of Tas- 


mania, he put in a good word for 
his assistant. In consequence, James 
was placed in the Governor’s house, 


his sentence shortened and he was 
soon set free. 

James Gray became a good citizen 
of that colony, was elected a member 
of the legislative council and returned 
in the seventies to Ballybay, where 
he went around showing himself to 
the neighbours and telling them he 
was now Director of Roads. 

He erected a family monument in 
the churchyard and its inscription 
tells its own story, although his own 
remains were never interred in the 
country. It reads: 


Erected in loving memory of 
James Gray, late acting Director 
of Roads and Member of the Par- 
lament of Tasmania. His position 
as Director of Roads made him a 
member of Her Majesty's Privy 
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the title 


Council with 
Honourable. 


ANOTHER of the Gray family stood 

for election as a Liberal in 1871. 
He was noted for having bred Blue 
Hat, which won the Waterloo Cup, 
putting him on a level with the more 
famous Master MacGrath. 

During this election a man was 
shot dead in Castleblayney Station. 
Edward Gray, another member of 
the family, was in the carriage out 
of which the shot was fired. He was 
arrested, tried and acquitted by a 
sympathetic jury. 

Canon Young, who wrote his 
reminiscences in 1929, says he knew 
the man who fired the shot. 

When this Edward Gray was dying 
he left £20 in his will to his 
executors, the interest on which was 
to be spent every three years in re- 
newing the sign showing King Wil- 
liam crossing the Boyne on a white 
horse, and the words, “ No Surren- 
der ”. 

This sign stood for many years 
above the York Hotel hall door. 


STILL another member of this famous 

Gray family made history. She was 
Jane, postmistress of Ballybay. 

She once met a dragoon named 
John Shiel Augustus Bouverie who 
became claimant to the estate of the 
Bouveries of De La Prey Abbey, 
Northampton. He _ established his 
right to the estate, and Canon Young 
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says he visited him and his wife in 
1881, and their home was one of the 
show places of England. 

“The doors of the rooms opening 
to the right and left of the spacious 
entrance hall,” says Canon Young, 
“were all so placed that a clear view 
is obtained from wail to wall of the 
entire house, and the distance east 
to west is one eighth of a mile.” 

The life story of this John S. A. 
Bouverie began in the village of 
Castledawson, Co. Derry, where a 
retired army officer living upon his 
pension married a village maiden. 
who soon wearied of her spouse. She 
ran off with a baker’s assistant to 
Liverpool, where he deserted her. 
She was obliged to return to Castle- 
dawson and her lawful spouse, and 
later on a boy was born, who was 
the young man who married Miss 
Gray of Ballybay. 


"THE latter had now entered a family 

of position and wealth, although 
the courts disputed her husband’s 
paternity. A Monaghan solicitor, 
Thomas Edmund Wright, conducted 
the long litigation which was neces- 
sary in order to establish the legiti- 
macy of the succession. 

It was said that it was the Gray 
woman’s cleverness and _ ceaseless 
activity and research which garnered 
the proofs and facts for the brief 
which established legally the right of 
her man to the squiredom of De La 
Prey Abbey. 


ERY few men, properly speaking, live at present; but 
are providing to live another time. 


—DeEAN SwIFT. 
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Shadow of the Law 


GERARD PERRY 


& don’t often have acting people 
Wis: Knockpother. I suppose it’s 

because our hall is only a small 
one and there aren’t enough people 
in the village to make a week’s show 
pay the actors. 

But one night there was a crowd 
putting on some real serious stuff— 
queer plays by foreign fellows with 
mames you couldn’t read; and 
couldn’t pronounce, anyway, even if 
you could read them. They were, so 
I’m told, making an effort to bring 
us culture. 

Some of the lads saw that they 
weren’t taking the odd jokes that 
were shouted at them in too good 
part, so the smart remarks were more 
frequent and more cutting than 
usual. 

The actors struggled along as best 
they could for a while, but half way 
through the second act—I remember 
the name of the play, East Lynne, to 
this very day—half way through the 
econd act, when there was a broken- 
hearted mother and a roll of 
blankets in a covered onion box that 
was supposed to look like a dead 
baby in a cradle on the stage, a fel- 
low came on and asked dramatically : 
“Where is your husband?” 


BEFORE the weeping mother could 
open her mouth some fellow let 
a shout out of him from the back of 


the hall: “ He’s where he is this time 
every night—above in Barney Mul- 
doon’s pub.” 

Well, the roar that went up: I 
thought we’d burst the ribs of the 
roof. The principal actor was furious. 
“We'll see who'll have the last 
laugh,” says he. 


"THEY say it’s easy to be wise after 

the event, but mind you, I thought 
even at the time there was a pretty 
grim look in the eye of the fellow that 
asked: “Where is your husband?” 
when he got his answer. I was right. 
The usual crowd was up the follow- 
ing Saturday night in Muldoon’s 
public-house when Barney’s son, 
Larry, came in with an interesting 
story for his father and me. 

“ Dad,” says he, “that acting fel- 
low has it in for us. He was a bit 
cut up about the remarks spoiling his 
performance the other night and he 
feels it’s the fault of the lads here 
in the bar. He’s quite sure it was 
one of them that put an end to the 
play by telling your man where the 
woman’s husband was.” 

“What sort of an eejit is the fel- 
low at all,” says Barney. “ Sure, 
doesn’t he know it was only joking 
the lads were?” 

“Well, he didn’t think it funny, 
anyway,” Larry told us. “He said 
that it was probably Barney Muldoon 
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himself that shouted the remark by 
way of a publicity stunt.” 


“ BAD luck to his cheek anyway,” 
says Barney, “ I’m going down to 
give that fellow a bit of my mind.” 
“Now then, Barney,” says I, 
“don’t get excited. He probably said 
it when he was a bit worked up.” 

“These fellows have no sense of 
humour,” Barney said. 

“ Aye,” says I, “that’s it; they 
have no sense of humour.” 

“I hope you told him who you 
were and gave him a dressing down, 
Larry,” said Barney. 

“TI did nothing of the kind,” Larry 
told him. “I held my whisht until 
he let me know, so to say, what form 
his vengeance would take, because I 
knew he would try to take a rise out 
of us some way.” 

“Cute fellow, Larry,” says I, 
“vou’re a chip off the old block.” 

Barney looked flattered. “ Did you 
find out anything?” he asked. 

“He let the cat out of the bag,” 
Larry told us. “It seems he fancies 
himself as what he calls an ‘ impres- 
sionist’, and he has been watching 
Guard Hanrahan during the week.” 

“He would have got away with 
it,” says Barney, “if he hadn’t been 
such an eejit as to open his big 
mouth like that and let out his plans 
in advance.” 

“Well, now that you know, 
Barney,” says I, “all you have to do 
is to tell the lads, get them out of 
the place on time, and give your 
man the drop of his life when he 
comes up and finds the pub 
deserted.” 


ARNEY called for silence in the bar. 
then told all the fellows in a few 
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words exactly what had happened. 

Young Feeney piped up from the 
crowd. “ Barney,” he says, “ twas me 
that shouted at him in the concert 
hall, so in a way "tis all my fault. If 
I stand up on the partition of the 
smug here, I can leap on his 
shoulders as soon as he comes in the 
door and you can all get hold of him 
then and dip him in the rainwater 
barrel outside.” 

I was going to have a word to say 
about this because young Feeney is 
no pantomime fairy; but they all 
thought it such a good idea that I 
said nothing. 

Around about ten o'clock they 
gave Feeney a leg up and he perched 
there on his hunkers on the parti- 
tion of the snug like a hen on a roost. 
The rest of them sat around in posi- 
tions handy to leap on the lad as 
soon as he was stretched on the floor. 
Sure enough, at ten after ten on the 
dot, there was a loud hammer on the 
door. 

“Let you all look scared now 
when he comes in,” says Barney; and 
then I called out: “Come on in, the 
door is open.” 

The door swung back with a 
dramatic flourish, and Barney—-who 
should have been an actor himself— 
stood gawking with his mouth open 
at the figure in blue standing there 
in the half-light. 

“Do you know the time it is, Mr. 
Muldoon?” 

Barney shuffled uneasily from one 
foot to the other. “Is it late?” says 
he. “I mustn’t have been watching 
the clock.” 

The uniformed figure took a couple 
of steps into the bar. “I’m afraid 
there’s going to be trouble,” says he, 
and bedad that was right because 
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Feeney came down on his back like 
an eagle out of the sky and flattened 
him on the floor with a thump that 
made the glasses rattle on the tables. 
The rest of the boys closed in like 
hounds around a fox, got hold of his 
arms and legs, and dragged him out 
to give him a good ducking in the 
rainwater barrel. 


‘THEY pushed him in head first, of 

course, but they hauled him out 
again right away. For one thing they 
didn’t want him to drown, and for 
another they wanted to tell him what 
they thought of him. 

But all of a sudden I heard 
Feeney let a gasp out of him as good 
as any three of the other fellows. 

“ Begob,” says he, “it’s not your 
man at all. It’s the guard himself! 
Get home the lot of you before he 
gets his wits back and recognises 
us.” 

They vanished like rabbits off a 
headland when they hear a shot. As 
quick as you'd wink, the place was 
deserted except for the half-con- 
scious guard, Barney Muldoon, 
Larry and myself. 

This time it wasn’t acting on 
Barney’s part when he stood with his 
mouth open. I could see that the 
truth was dawning on him the same 
as it was on me. The acting fellow 
was after spinning a story to Larry, 
knowing right well who Larry was 
and that he’d warn Barney. Then he 
sent up the guard knowing that we’d 
think it was himself it was and that 
we'd try to take some sort of a rise 
out of him. 

“Well, if ever I came across a sly 
gligeen, that actor is one,” says I 
when I got my breath back. 

We hauled the gasping guard to 


his feet, dragged him inside and sat 
him down at the fire. Barney got him 
a large whiskey and gave him a 
couple of slugs out of it and then 
he started to try and explain the mis- 
take. As soon as he was able to 
speak, the guard cut him short with 
a wave of his hand. 

“ Barney Muldoon,” he said, “ sell- 
ing alcoholic beverages after hours is 
an offence punishable on conviction 
by fines, endorsement of, and in 
serious cases withdrawal of, licence; 
assaulting an officer of the law, to 
wit myself, in the performance of his 
duty is a criminal matter the penalty 
for which may run to years in prison, 
with or without hard labour, at the 
discretion of the District Justice.” 

He stopped, being still short of 
breath, and Barney went back to the 
counter and filled out another glass 
of whiskey. 


HE brought the bottle of whiskey 
over to the table and put another 


drop in Guard Hanrahan’s glass. 
“Go into the house, Larry,” says he, 
“and get dry warm clothes for the 
officer and have a bed got ready. 
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He’s staying the night.” Then he sat 
himself down to talk his way out of 
one of the tightest corners he was 
ever in. 

I don’t know whether Barney ever 
kissed the Blarney Stone, but he had 
the gift of the gab, there was no 
doubt about that. He started off by 
telling about the smart remarks 
shouted during the tragedy of East 
Lynne, built up his story in a 
masterly fashion to the roar that went 
up when your man was told where 
the husband was—“ above in Mul- 
doon’s pub ”—and then he threw in 
a few good jokes of his own for fair 
measure. In no time at all he had 
the guard (and he still in his wet 
clothes) holding his sides with the 
laughing. 

“It’s a pity, officer,” says Barney, 
“that the acting fellow hasn’t got as 
good a humour as you 
have.” 

Like all men I ever met, the guard 
looked as proud as a general when 
he was told he had a good sense of 
humour. 

He sat there for a minute peering 
into the glass of whiskey in his hand, 
with his lips pressed together very 
hard. But there was a sort of little 
wrinkle each side of his mouth. After 
a minute a few little grunts that he 
was trying to hold back got out in 
spite of him, and then myself and 
Barney gave a couple of snorts, and 
next thing the three of us were roar- 
ing laughing as hearty as ever. 

“Well,” says Barney, “thanks to 
your sense of humour, officer, we had 
the last laugh after all.” 


« 


sense of 


A VOICE came to us from nowhere. 
“That you can laugh at your 
own misfortunes is a great tribute 
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both to your seise of humour and 
your strength of character.” 

We turned round and there, stand- 
ing at the door, was the actor. I 
thought he had a terrible neck to 
come within a mile of the public- 
house after what had happened, but 
he explained himself at once. 

“TI was all ready to move on with 
my company to Rathmoe tonight, 
but I came up,” says he, “to apolo- 
gise before leaving, immediately word 
got to my ears of the serious result 
of my little joke. I need scarcely say 
I had no idea events would take so 
serious a turn.” He came over to us, 
with his hand held out. I suppose I 
should be ashamed to admit it but— 
well, I didn’t exactly rush to meet 
him, and neither did Barney. How- 
ever, when Guard Hanrahan held out 
his hand cordially we felt that it 
would be a bit mean of us not to do 
the same. So there was handshaking 
and laughing all around. 

Then your man the actor got ready 
to go. 

Again, to my shame, I put an idea 
in Barney’s head. The idea was harm- 
less enough, of course, and was only 
meant as a joke—-by way of really 
giving ourselves the last laugh. 

“Barney,” says I, “this is an 
occasion that calls for a drink on the 
house, isn’t it? 

“ Suppose you give us a glass of 
malt and our visitor one of your 
own ‘Knockpother Specials’ and 
wish him well on his way,” and I 
threw a wink to Barney behind your 
man’s back. 

“A good idea,” says Barney, 
hospitality of the house.” 


“ the 


Now, the “ Knockpother Special” 
is a mixture, a class of a cock- 
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tail, as they call them, concocted by 
Barney himself. 

It’s a drink you should take half 
an hour, at the outside, before lying 
down on your bed—in fact, if you 
took it when the bed wasn’t con- 
venient, you'd likely lie down on the 
floor. 

Barney came back with the four 
glasses and handed them around. We 
clinked them together and wished 
one another “good health.” In the 
tail of my eye I saw your man take 
a sip of his “ Knockpother Special.” 

That fellow was-a powerful great 
actor. He didn’t even flinch; but I 
noticed that, in spite of himself, 
Barney’s mouth was beginning to 
twitch, a little bit of a laugh burst 
out of him, but he managed to dis- 
guise it as a sort of.a cough. Barney 
couldn’t resist asking him, as he was 
putting his empty glass on the table, 
whether he liked the “ Knockpother 
Special.” 

“ Very nice,’ 
nice indeed.” 

“No ill-effects from the ‘ Knock- 
pother Special ’?” says I. 

“No,” says he; “ none so far, any- 
way—maybe it has a sort of delayed 
action,” and he laughed. 

“If it has,” says Barney, “ we'll 
have the last laugh.” 


> 


says the actor; “ very 


‘Tue actor laughed again at the 
notion, said good-bye and went 
out. 
“Well,” says Barney, when your 


man was gone, “I thought that fel- 
low had a strong neck, coming back 
up here after what happened, but he 
seems to have a still stronger inside 
to let down a ‘ Knockpother Special’ 
without showing any _ill-effects. 
Here’s luck to him, anyway,” and he 
took his glass off the table and let 
down his drink at one go. 

He staggered backwards against 
the wall as if he had been hit in the 
chest by a cart shaft, and slithered 
down until he was sitting on the 
form. 


BARNEY got his lungs working 
again. “ He switched the drinks,” 
says he. “ The twister, he might have 
poisoned me. That was a special 
*“Knockpother Special.’ ” 

He stopped when he saw our faces. 
“What are you grinning at now?” 
says he. 

Myself and the guard burst out 
laughing. We were probably Barney’s 
best friends, but we couldn’t help 
ourselves. 

“—a sort of delayed action,” says 
the guard. 

“ —We’ll have the last laugh,” says 
I. 

Barney got up and came around 
the table with a look in his eye we 
didn’t like. 

Myself and the guard got out of 
the pub quicker than we ever got 
out of it before or since—quicker 
even than the night the petrol lamp 
fell off the shelf. 


$a 5 $$ 


" WELL,” said the irate judge, notorious for his rudeness, 
during an altercation with counsel, “I may be able 


to instruct you in the law, but I cannot teach you manners. 


” 


“ No, my lord,” agreed counsel. 
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Stop Press on the Past 


We Have 30,000 Forts 





“EW countries can rival Ireland in 
her wealth of field antiquities, 
dating back to prehistory; and 

of these varied relics of a picturesque 
past, scattered in such profusion all 
over the face of the country, the most 
numerous and _ widely-distributed 
class are the old habitation sites. 
Known under many different names 
—such as fort, lios, rath, caher, 
caiseal, dun—these have originated 
a mass of legend, lore and supersti- 
tion and have given their names to 
thousands of Irish places. In An- 
tiquities of the Irish Countryside 
(London: Methuen, 15/-), Professor 
Sean O’Riordan tells us the very 
latest known on the subject :— 


Estimates of the number of forts 
of earth and stone in Ireland vary 
from about 30,000 to over 40,000. 
It is not possible, in the absence 
of a complete archzological survey, 
to state the exact number of these 
structures. It must suffice, therefore, 
to say that the number of forts 
runs into tens of thousands and 
that examples of them may be 
found in almost every part of the 
country, though they are sparse or 
completely absent in the more in- 
hospitable mountain areas. 


Fascinating as these varied forts 
prove to both layman and archzolo- 
gist, posing sO many puzzles as to 
their origin, date and structure, Dr. 
O’Riordan reveals that the feature of 
the forts which most impresses itself 
upon the popular imagination is the 
existence in or near many of them of 


underground chambers known by the 
scientific name of souterrains. 

A souterrain may be comparatively 
simple in design or may be very 
complex. The usual plan of a series 
of chambers connected by tunnels 
barely large enough to allow a per- 
son to pass through them shows that 
souterrains were places of refuge, 
with defensive features. Some of 
them had “traps” set for the un- 
welcome intruder :— 


Characteristic of souterrains in 
part of the North (Co. Down) 
and West (Co. Galway) is an ob- 
struction or trap variously arranged 
but always directed to the purposes 
of making it easy for a person in 
the souterrain to defend himself. 
In its simplest form, this construc- 
tion consists of a mound of stones 
or earth, which, in an already in- 
adequate passage, makes access 
very difficult. More _ elaborate 
forms consist of a slab or wall 
which rises from the floor, inside 
which is a second slab or wall 
built downwards from the roof, 
there being but a small space be- 
tween the two slabs. To pass these 
a person has to wriggle uncom- 
fortably, and would meanwhile be 
quite defenceless against the occu- 
pant of the inner part of the 
souterrain. In the more labyrin- 
thine examples of the souterrains, 
blind passages may be incorpo- 
rated to add to the difficulty of the 
intruder. 

The very small, simple souterrains 
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probably served merely as storage 
cellars :— 

What commodities were stored in 
them is a matter of speculation— 
perhaps milk or milk products, 
such as cheese, perhaps grain. In 
this connection we are reminded 
of Czsar’s statement that the Celts 
stored their grain in underground 
granaries. 


During the troubled spells of his- 
tory, many centuries after the original 
forts had been abandoned or fallen 
into decay, the large souterrains were 
sometimes used by the harassed 
people as places of refuge. During 
the war of 1641, large parties of 
women and children were reported 
smothered or otherwise put to death 
in caves in Antrim. Dr. O’Riordan 
writes :— 

Since the area has not natural 
caves, we may accept it that refuge 
was taken in souterrains with 
which the area abounds. The num- 


ber of people mentioned—220 in 


two caves, and _ sixty-three in 
another—are, if accurate, an indi- 
cation of the extensive size of the 
souterrains. Some ancient souter- 
rains were used as hiding-places 
or deposits for “dumps” of arms 
during the recent periods of fight- 
ing in Ireland, and, in fact, similar 
structures were constructed for the 
same purpose. 


Undoubtedly the most fascinating 
of all the ancient monuments are the 
giant dolmens, those megalithic 
tombs found in a variety of sites all 
over Ireland and popularly known 
as Giants’ Graves, Druids’ Altars, 
Cromiechs and Beds of Diarmuid 
and Grainne. The immense capstone 
of some of these huge structures 
weighs over 100 tons and presents the 
archeologist with the problem, not 
only of how it was “ hoisted” on top 
of the great pillar stones but also of 
how it comes to be composed of 
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huge mass of antiquarian 

material awaits discovery and 
excavation in Ireland. Even yet 
structures are discovered in the 
course of farming or turf-cutting 
and not brought to scientific 
notice despite the pleas of 
archeologists for co-operation 
from the people. 

Invaluable assistance in recon- 
structing our country’s pre- 
history can be given by the local 
observer who is willing to watch 
for such discoveries and note 
them with fullness and accuracy. 











stone not known to the surrounding 
countryside. As to its “ raising” Dr. 
O’Riordan writes :— 

This was probably achieved by 
gradually levering it up and prop- 
ping it on stones or timber until 
the desired height was reached and 
then the capstone could be lowered 
or slipped down on the uprights. 
A quarryman of the present day 
can raise and move a large stone 
in remarkably skilful fashion with 
nothing more elaborate than an 
iron bar as a lever, and doubtless 
prehistoric man was equally adept 
with a long piece of hardwood. 
As to the material of the capstone 

not being indigenous to the site—this 
could be solved by the presence 
there of a great glacial erratic. 

The 3,000-year-old Passage Graves 
(burial chambers entered by a long 
passage) number about 200 in Ire- 
land and include some truly spec- 
tacular samples, such as the Boyne 
Valley Tumuli—a Royal Ceme- 
tery :— 

Certain samples of this class 
must be placed with the greatest 
known prehistoric remains—great 
structures which bear witness to 
the prestige of the leaders of the 
communities that built them and 
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indicate the high degree of social 
organisation of these communities. 


A notable characteristic of the 
Irish passage graves is their wealth 
of design in the stone carvings : — 

These designs show great variety 

—spirals, triangles, lozenges, zig- 
zags, sun-symbols and others. Two 
of the passage-grave cemeteries have 
this megalithic art in notable de- 
gree—Boyne and Loughcrew. Nor- 
mally, the motifs are picked or 
incised, but several of the New- 
grange stones have been treated so 
that the designs are in relief. 

These engravings are not “art” in 
the ordinary sense of the word. They 
are, rather, religious symbols which 
had a sacred meaning for the tomb 
builders. In form they are paral- 
leled in: — 

... Brittany and the Iberian 
peninsula—in Brittany in tombs, in 

Iberia rarely on tombs but fre- 
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quently stone plaques, bones, and 


pottery provide more identifiable 
prototypes. The megalithic art is 
one of the cultural connections 
which link the Irish passage-graves 
with Iberia where—in Portugal 
and Southern Spain—there are 
many tombs of the same type 
(though not of the cruciform plan). 
As to the burial rite, Dr. O’Rior- 
dan concludes that the more usual 
one in Irish megaliths was crema- 
tion, though inhumed burials have 
also been found in most of the tomb 
types, usually side by side with cre- 
mated remains :— 

The cremated remains sometimes 
represent many individuals, but 
some court cairns and_ gallery 
graves contained remains of only 
very few persons. Cremation 
seems normally to have been per- 
formed outside the tomb, but a 
cremation flue connected with the 
megalithic structure was found in 
one case (Doey’s Cairn, Antrim). 
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“Grave goods,” that is, material 
interred with remains, are the best 
indication of the date; a crouched 
earth burial (where the skeleton lies 
on one side with knees drawn up to- 
wards chin) usually signifies the 
Bronze Age. But the “ grave goods ” 
found with burials of prehistoric 
Ireland are scarcely ever of intrinsic 
value—unlike those rich deposits 
with the dead in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia : — 

The grave goods (in this coun- 
try) usually consist of pottery ves- 
sels, small bronzes—knives or 
razors—stone implements or orna- 
ments (beads or pendants), or bone 
ornaments. The pottery vessels are 
used either to accompany the re- 
mains of the dead or to contain 
the cremated bones. When they 
accompany the dead it may be 
accepted that they were placed in 
the grave as containers of food 
offerings to help the departed on 
the journey to the next life. 


« 


Prehistoric graves were often 
covered with cairns, that is, mounds 
of small stones. And this custom of 
building cairns still prevails in places, 
but the cairns are not for burials :— 

They are memorials in com- 
memoration of an event such as a 
violent death, and are due to the 
practice of each passer-by throw- 
ing a few stones on a pile at the 
site of the happening commemo- 
rated. The same custom is fol- 
lowed at certain cairns which form 

“stations” on a turas where 

“rounds ” are made in honour of 

a saint, as at Glencolumbcille, 

County Donegal. 


> 


Crannogs (ancient Irish lake dwell- 
ings) have been very much in the 
news lately, due to recent excava- 
tions. Published lists of crannogs in 
Ireland contairi over 200 names; but 
Dr. O’Riordan points out that many 
other sites have been discovered sub- 
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sequent to this enumeration and a 
great many others may be presumed 
to await discovery. 

For excavators, crannogs have a 
very special interest not possessed by 
other sites :— 

The moisture which is usual on 

a crannog tends to preserve objects 
which would completely decay 
under drier conditions. Thus the 
finds from a crannog often include 
articles of wood, leather and tex- 
tiles, and so they give a more com- 
plete picture of the every-day life 
of the inhabitants than is available 
when all organic materials have 
disappeared. 

The simplest type of monument is 
the standing stone—merely a stone 


set upright in the ground. But the 
origins, dates and functions of such 
stones may vary considerably, indi- 
cating either an ancient burial site, 
a ceremonial site or a cult object. 
Such simple standing stones so pro- 
fusely sited over Pagan Ireland may 
have been the origin of the distinc- 
tive Celtic Cross. 

At Newgrange (Boyne Valley), the 
twelve great standing stones—all 
that remain out of a probable total 
of thirty-four—were placed around 
the burial mound approximately con- 
centric with the kerb of the cairn. 
The Stone Circle near Lough Gur 
yielded abundant material to the ex- 
cavators, enabling them to date it to 
approximately 1800 B.C. 





ardinal Gasquet, by Shane Leslie. 
(London: Burns Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 21/-.) 

Silent Years: An Autobiography with 
Memoirs of James Joyce and Our 
Ireland, by J. F. Byrne. (New 
York Farrar, Straus and Young, 
$4.00.) 

Ballymore Eustace and Hollywood, edited 
by Rev. Maurice Browne, P.P. 
(Naas: The Leinster Leader, 3/6.) 

The Parish of Fairview, by Rev. John 
Kingston, C.C. (Dundalk Dun- 
dalgan Press, 6/-.) 

The Singing Swordsman, by John Caball. 
(Dublin: Michael F. Moynihan, 
12/6 

Casement's Last Adventure, by Captain 
Robert Monteith. (Dublin : Michael 
F. Moynihan, 18/-.) 

Dances of Ireland, by Peadar and Gerald 
O'Rafferty. (London: Max Parrish 
4/6 

In the Byways of Life, by Rev. Stephen 
J. Brown, S.J. (Dublin: Talbot 
Press, 9/6.) 

Giants Under the Earth, by Patrick J. 
Costello. (New York : The William- 
Frederick Press.) 


OTHER BOOKS 
C 


RECEIVED 


Limerick Mitre and Crozier, by 

John Hunt, M.A. (Dublin : Hodges, 

Figgis & Co., 5/-.) 

House of Courage, by William Heaney. 
(Dublin Clonmore & Reynolds, 
9/6.) 

Cardinal Gibbons, by Father John Tracy 
Ellis. A definitive biography of 
the foremost Catholic churchman 
in a crucial period of American 
history, the scholarly work presents 
a memorable portrait of an Irish 
immigrant’s son who served his 
Church and the American Republic 
with selfless devotion. (Milwaukee : 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 
2 Vols., $17.50.) 

The Men Who Ruled India 

by Philip Woodruff. 

Jonathan Cape, 35/-.) 

Rivers from Jordan, by Denis 

Johnston. (London: Derek Vers- 

choyle, 21/-.) 

Golden Fubilee of Flying, edited by 
Courtenay Edwards (London: As- 
sociated Newspapers, 1 /-.) 

The Irish and Catholic Power, by Paul 

Blanshard. (Boston: Beacon Press, 


$3.50.) 
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Churchill’s Irish Cousin 


HERE IS GREAT INTEREST IN LONDON 

in a book written in County Gal- 
way. The authoress is Mrs. William 
King, Sir Shane Leslie’s daughter, 
who lives at Oranmore Castle. The 
book is on Leonard Jerome, Ameri- 
can grandfather of Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

Mr. Desmond Leslie, the authoress’s 
brother, and an authority on fly- 
ing saucers, tells me: “Sir Winston 
is taking a great interest and he is 
delighted that a member of the 
family should write the book.” 
Each chapter was sent to 10 Down- 
ing Street, to be vetted by the Prime 
Minister. 

One of Leonard Jerome’s daughters 
married Lord Randolph Churchill 
and lived for a time at Ratra, in the 
Phoenix Park. Another married the 
late Sir John Leslie, of Glasslough, 
County Monaghan—father of Sir 
Shane. 

In New York Jerome was a fabu- 
lous figure. He drove a coach-and- 
four, founded horse racing, and 
became proprietor of the New York 
Times. 

—Irish Tatler and Sketch. 


Go West, Young Author! 


ANY POPULAR BOOKS, EVEN WHEN 

written by English authors, were 

put together (or partly) in picturesque 

Connemara. Women especially like 

to go West and get inspiration, or 

write their books, or just take a rest 
from writing books. 

Ethel Mannin and Kate O’Brien 
have written there, and so has the 
best-selling author of romantic fic- 
uon, Renee Shann, who has been a 


frequent visitor to Roundstone ove1 
the years. Roundstone, too, is the 
choice of Kate O’Brien. 
Roundstone is a homely little place, 
and it is remarkable how Connemara 
has appealed to so many different 
types of writer. Padraig Pearse found 
he could write there, too. 
—Nenagh Guardian. 


Islanders 


i—Z NOW EVACUATED 

Blasket, the island 
wastes of the Atlantic, has sound 
claim to fame in my reckoninz 
of Irish life or literature. Here 
Maurice O’Sullivan celebrated the 
story of boyhood and young man- 
hood in Fiche Blian ag Fads; here 
Tomas QO Crohan = marvellousiy 
recreated the saga of an islandman’s 
life; here, most notable of a company 
of storytellers, Peig Sayers told tales 
that were old when Homer was a boy. 

—Radio Eireann. 


And He Won! 


[| HEARD AN AMUSING LESSON IN 

punctuation the other night from 
that mildly eccentric man of letters, 
Lord Dunsany. 

He was recounting at dinner how 
he had wagered an acquaintance that 
he could do anything with punc- 
tuation—“ even make a bishop wor- 
ship the devil!” 

The acquaintance accepted the 
challenge, so Lord Dunsany quoted : 
“Satan, whom I adore not, yet 
adored by our opponents,” as “ Satan, 
whom I adore, not yet adored by 
our Opponents.” 


GREAT 
lost in the 


—Daily Dispatch. 


Sw dD 
T® next (April) issue of THE Irisn DiGest will be on sale on Thursday, 


March 25. 





IRISH DIGEST PRIZE WINNERS 


Our rveaders have 


told by the number 


our March list of ingeniou 


bri-e-winners, 


PRIZE OF 5 GUINEAS 


Miss Vera Walsh, “ Lorna,’’ O’Connelil 
Avenue, Limerick. 


Note No. 11N 909999 


Emer icy telephone numbers 999, 


and 9999, also Fours in Poker 


displayed considerable 


tories 


skill in theiy search for hidden 


m bank and treasury notes and it ts with pleasure that we announce 


PRIZE OF 2 GUINEAS 


John Dunne, Brownstown, Tullogher, 
New Ross, Co. Kilkenny. 


Note 61W 906906 


Serial number reads the same upside 
down 


CONSOLATION PRIZES OF 1 GUINEA EACH 


George H. Watson, 6 Leinster Road West, 
Rathmines, Dublin. 


Note No. 13N 897798 


The number reads the same backwards 


forwards 


Denis P. Casey, Gardenreth Road, Kells, 
Co. Meath. 


Note No. 13N 122131 


figure of 
same from 


middle 
the 


towards 
figures read 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cody, Castiedermot, Co. 
Kildare. 


Note No. 24E 332451 


The serial numbers when added in 
pairs, total six in each pair 


John Gildea, Seafield Avenue, Blackrock, 
Co. Dublin. 


Note No. 22E 557744 
Four pairs 
Mrs. Lelia Dolan, 
Leitrim. 
Note No. 12N 543€27 
Sum of each pair =9 (5+4, 3+6, 247) 


Kiltyclogher, Co. 


Miss M. Donoghue, 106 Tyrconnell Park, 
Inchicore, Dublin. 


Note No. 13N 606606 


606, 606 also reads the same backwards 
as forwards 


Miss Brenda Drummey, 4 St. Michael 
Street, Tipperary. 


Note No. 14E 177282 


Cook’s voyage round the world, 1772. 


James Flanagan, Hazeldell, Drumclif?, 
Sligo. 


Note No. 16E 117755 


Three pairs. 


Mrs. E. O’Donoghue, 
Terrace, Tralee. 


Note No. 12N 249724 


10 Murphy’s 


These numbers taken alternatively 
add up to 11 (249, 44+7, 9+2, 7+4). 


Mrs. B. Nolan, Corranewey, Newbliss, 
Co. Monaghan. 


Note No. B 99C 231745 


Prince Charles Edward set out from 
France to Scotland 2 March, 1745. 
Fontenoy was fought in 1745 
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